














Marcu 10, 1849. 


In a paper on the early history of India, 
published some time ago in this magazine, 
we commenced our observations by referring 
to the indifference exhibited by the home pub- 
lic to all topics connected with our Asiatic em- 

ire; and we did so, as we then stated, not 
at the circumstance was either striking 
or anomalous, but for the better reason of its 
practical importance. ‘‘ We could,” as we 
then expressed ourselves, ‘little hope for any 
marked improvement in the social condition of 
the natives of India, until the people of these 
countries had such an acquaintance with it, as 
that a public opinion could be formed on the 
subject, and was known to exist.”” “It was 
only,’ we added, ‘‘to such pressure from 
without that the difficulties which attend the 
promotion of Christianity in India — the main 
sanitary provision for all its ills, spiritual, 
moral, and even industrial—would ever give 
way, and that one of the first steps towards 
' the formation of this public opinion, was the 
diffusion of some knowledge of the history 
and statistics of the country.” In humble 
aid of this object we then took up our pen, 
and with like purpose we now resume it. In 
regard to the fact of ignorance of, and apathy 
to, Indian interests, we find our views corrob- 
orated by what we believe we are entitled te 
_eall the highest authority on such a point, 
the 7imes newspaper, which, in a leading ar- 
ticle of two years’ later date—that is, on the 
| 14th of June, 1847, dwells on the circum- 
_ stance as a woeful truth, and cites the saying 
of ‘one of our most accomplished writers and 
speakers, at this moment a member of her 
Majesty’s cabinet,” whom most of our read- 
ers will easily recognize as the able and elo- 
quent Mr. Mae: aulay ; ; and who “ avowed his 
conviction that not one in ten of our most 
highly-educated gentlemen had the faintest 
conception of these incidents of British In- 
| dian history, which would correspond with the 
| victories of Alfred, or the landing of the Con- 
queror, in our domestic annals.” 

We gladly admit that since the appearance 
of our previous paper, this insensibility to 
Asiatic interests has been a good deal lessened. 
This is partly an effect, and one which we an- 
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ticipated, of the rapid, regular, and frequent 
communication by what is miscalled the ‘‘ over- 
land passage,’’ which passes over no land ex- 
cept the hand’s-breadth at Suez. This ac- 
knowledged improvement must, however, be 
most of all ascribed to the felt jeopardy to 
which our Indian empire was exposed by the 
unexpected aggression of the Sikhs. That 
taught us for, perhaps, the first time, deeply to 
appreciate the value of our imperial colony, 
and our views of interest were blended with 
nobler feelings in the triumphs which fol- 
lowed. 

Although India is immeasurably the most 
important of all our great dependencies, there 
is not another in regard to which we have an 
equal tendency to indifference. The philos- 
ophy of the cause of this appears to be, that 
it is the only one with which we are not 
nationally identified by colonization. Every 
Englishman who goes there hopes to return ; 
nobody loves to live there; none settle ; no 
one regards it as his home. Hence the lack 
of personal interest in the country; and 
hence, again, the general coldness of which 
we have been complaining. The duties of all 
in office are performed faithfully and well; 
but they are performed as duties, and such 
sympathy as strangers feel, is, like their con- 
nection with the soil, temporary. We notice 
the defect, not for the purpose of disparaging 
our government of India, which is, beyond 
all question, the best its nations have ever 
known—one which gives them that great ele- 
ment of social happiness, security of person 
and of property, and what we are disposed to 
regard as of almost equal importance, im- 
munity from agitation. We notice the defect, 


not, we say, for the purpose of underrating | 


the horrors of anarchy and terrors of misrule, 
from which our government has saved the 
people of India; or of depreciating the 
higher degree of civilization which it has been, 
toa great extent, the means of introducing ; 
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but for the purpose of showing that to com- | 


pensate for a defeet which appears to be in- 
herent in the nature of our connection with 
India, we are bound the more carefully to 
consult her interests, and, as a means towards 
this, to make them more known, in various 
forms, through the press. Interest and pride 
seem alone to link us to India—interest in 


its rich resourees—pride in the honors we || 


have won there. We long to be united to 
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that country by a holier tie—by that good 
feeling which must arise from well-directed 
efforts to improve the condition and raise the 
character of its many peoples. Our humble 
sphere is, to aid in making these known, and 
our first step an attempt to outline their his- 
tory. 

The India trade was, from the earliest pe- 
riod, looked on in the West as the most mag- 
nificent of all commercial objects ; and each 
European nation, as it rose in maritime im- 
portance, aspired to a participation in its 
golden fruits. It is characteristic of the 
genius of Alfred, justly named the Great, 
that he endeavored to direct the attention of 
our merchants to that line of trafic. He, as 
we are told by William of Malmesbury, sent, 
in the year 883, Sighelenus, bishop of Sher- 
burne, to India, under the pretext of making 
offerings at the shrine of St. Thomas; and the 
‘monk adds, that at the date of his chronicle, 
some of the commodities which the bishop 
brought back were to be seen in the church 
at Sherburne. The crusades, in later periods, 
made us somewhat better acquainted with the 
usages and productions of the East; but it 
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was not until about the period of the Reforma- 
tion, when, and much owing to that event, we 
were becoming a manufacturing people, that 
the expanding spirit of commercial enterprise 
began to exhibit itself in vigorous efforts to 
extend our trade, and then intercourse with 
India became our first object. The earliest of 
these attempts was the voyage of Robert 
Thorne, in the reign of Henry VIIL., in the 
year 1527, to discover a north-west passage to 
India. Then followed the fatal voyage of Sir 
Hugh Willoughby, who, with all his crew, 
perished on the coast of Lapland. This voy- 
age was in search of a north-east passage, and 
was made in the reign of Edward VL., in 
whose time, and that of Elizabeth, others of a 
| like character were repeatedly undertaken by 
such well-known navigators as the Cabots, 
Frobisher, Davis, Hudson ; some to seek out 
a north-west, others a north-east passage to 
India. These intrepid mariners failed in find- 
ing for their country the short track to the 
gold of Cathay, or to the diamond mines of 
Golconda; but they taught her a better ser- 
vice, in rendering her sons hardy and accom- 
lished seamen. The discovery of the Cape 
of Good Hope, by Bartholomew Diez, in 
1486, and the actual voyage made to India, 
by Vasea de Gamo, in 1498, revealed the 
long-sought-for course. We have, in our 
former paper, noticed the steps by which the 
Portuguese and the Dutch, availing them- 
selves of this discovery, established their con- 
nection with the Kast. It was not until 











Drake’s cireumnayigation voyage that our 
English merchants directed their attention to 
the course to India by the Cape. Drake, 
who had passed that promontory in fair 
weather, disrobed it of the terrors with which 
it had been invested by the Portuguese and 
Dutch ; and his voyage, which had given new 
impulse to the enterprise of our traders, was 
soon followed by an incident well calculated 
to stimulate their desire for gain—we mean 
the capture of some Portuguese Indiamen 
with immense treasure, and with papers af- 
fording information of greater las. Be- 
sides the details thus made known, there had 
been a good deal of knowledge on the subject 
of the Indian trade, collected by an associa- 
tion called the Levant Company, which had 
been for some years established, and which 
conveyed goods from Aleppo and Bagdad, 
and thence by the Tigris to Ormus, on the 
Persian Gulf. This company succeeded in 
opening a very extensive intercourse with 
India; but the expenses of the transit were 
so great that the returns were not very lucra- 
tive. Encouraged by the hope of larger 
profits, and prompted, as we have said, by the 
spirit of maritime enterprise, vessels were 
fitted out, and voyages made to India, some 
by government vessels, and some by vessels 
fitted out by individuals. They, in all cases, 
partook of a piratical character, and their 
gains were usually enormous. Still the haz- 
ards were found to be too great for private capi- 
tal, and an application, in consequence of this, 
having been made to Queen Elizabeth, she, 
in December, 1600, granted to the petition- 
ing merchants a charter, erecting them into a | 
corporation, under the title of ** The Govern- | 
ors and Company of Merchants of London 
trading to the East Indies. This charter gave 
them the privilege of exclusive trade; but 
the crown reserved to itself the right of re- 
suming its grant, after a three years’ notice. 
The early intereourse of the company was 
with the Indian islands, and their chief sta- 
tion was at Bantam, in Java. They subse- | 
quently found it advantageous to open a trade | 
with the continent of India, which was first 
attempted at Surat, in 1609. The Portu- 
guese, who were at that time in possession of 
the trade there, showed every disposition to 
oppose them ; but they quailed before the de- 
termination of Sir Henry Middleton, who 
commanded the company’s ships. Our mer- 
chants soon made some character with the 
native traders, and gained no little influence 
with the nabobs and princes of the country. 
On the 11th January, 1612, they obtained 
from the Emperor Jehanghire, a firman, au- 
thorizing them to hold establishments in cer- 
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tain places along the shores of his kingdom. 
Pursuant to this, they, in the course of that 
year, built a factory at Surat, and thus made 
_ their final settlement on the continent of India. 
_ This was in the reign of James I., who, about 
the same period, sent out Sir Thomas Roe 
as his ambassador to the court of the Great 
Mogul. This mission supplies us with a most 
interesting account of the emperor, his court 
and country, but was not attended with any 
political advantages. Soon after this an inci- 
dent occurred, which led our merchants to 
abandon their connection with the Eastern 
Archipelago, and to direct all their attention 
to the trade with continental India. The 
naval power of the Portuguese was declining, 
and with it their influence in the East, but the 
Dutch were our active and powerful competi- 
tors. They were deeply jealous of our en- 
deavors to share with them the luerative trade 
of the Spice Islands, and evinced this feeling 
in an act which will for ever stain their annals 
—known as the massacre of Amboyna. They 
had in that island a strong fort, garrisoned 
with two hundred men, and there were eigh- 
teen Englishmen residing in the town engaged 
in trade. These they arrested altogether, 
with some few Japanese and one Portuguese, 
on the ground that they had conspired to 
seize the fort. The statement of the charge 
exhibits the improbability of its truth, and 
this is further heightened by the nature of 
what they called their evidence. Their first 
information was from one of their own Japan- 
ese soldiers, and obtained by thé application 
of torture. They then put all the prisoners 
to the rack. At first each of them denied 
any knowledge of such a plot, but the torture 
being again applied, they of course confessed 
all that their accusers wanted. When re- 
leased from pain, they repeated their denial 
of the charge, but being tortured anew, were 
compelled to reconfess it. Nine of the Eng- 
lish, ineluding their captain, were put to 
death, their heads being cut off by a scimitar. 
_ They all declared their innocence in the most 
solemn manner. Nine Japanese and one 
Portuguese shared their fate, while the re- 
| maining Englishmen were pardoned. 
| The account of this cruel proceeding excited, 
as might be expected, the greatest indignation 
in England, and to increase it, the court of 
directors had a picture prepared, copied and 
circulated, representing the horrors of the 
seene. It was not, however, the interest of 
our government to go to war on the occasion, 
_ and negotiations were commenced, which were 
protracted from 1623, the period af the transae- 
tien, until about 1654, in the time of Crom- 
well, when an adjustment took place. The 














immediate result was, however, what the 
Dutch no doubt anticipated—the abandonment 
of ovr intercourse with the Indian Archipelago. 
Our merchants felt that they had neither 
forces nor forts enough to protect a trade, 
and thus was this guilty act long attended 
with all the advantages which its originators 
had contemplated. 

Mill, whose prejudices often mar his work, 
assumes at times an air of impartiality, which 
is sadly misplaced. He endeavors on this 
oceasion to excuse the Dutch, by suggesting | 
that, biased by self-interest, they may have | 
believed their rivals guilty. The fanciful | 
assumption of motives may palliate any crime ; | 
but unhappily this is not the only proceeding 
which taints the colonial conduct of the Dutch. | 
On the contrary, it is only characteristic of | 
their selfish and cruel policy in the East. 

Partly in consequence of the loss of trade 
which ensued directly on this catastrophe, and 
partly from the large expense incurred by their _ 
contests with the Portuguese, the East India | 
Company became at this time a good deal | 
embarrassed ; and it was while their finances 
were thus deranged, that a circumstance took 
place, which led to their settlement in Bengal, | 
and subsequently proved the main source of 
their prosperity. 

A physician, named Boughton, having been 
ealled on to attend the daughter of the Empe- 
ror Shah Jehaun, in a dangerous illness, was 
so fortunate as to cure her, and, in conse- 
quence, gained her father’s good-will. With 
generous feeling, he availed himself of this to 
advanee the interests of his countrymen, and 
obtained for them the privilege of carrying on | 
a free trade. The same gentleman was | 
equally successful at the court of the Nabob | 
of Bengal, from whom he procured, in 16386, | 
permission for the company’s servants to erect 
a factory at Hoogley, on the so-named branch 
of the Ganges. Much about the same time, 


a fort was erected at Madraspatam, on the || 


} 
| 
| 
} 
| 
} 
| 


Coromandel coast, where we had for some time | 
previously had depots. This new station was | 
uamed fort St. George; and thus have we | 
traced the commencements of our three presi- 
dencies, on the Malabar and Coromandel | 
coasts, and in Bengal. But the state of 
affairs in England precluded the company | 
from availing themselyes of these opening | 
prospects, and during the civil wars their 
existence as a corporation was in peril. 

The India trade was in fact thrown open, 
for the five years which preceded 1657, the 
date at which Cromwell renewed the privileges 
of the company. The effects of this free 
trade are very differently stated in works of 
the period ; but the nearest guess we can 
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make at the truth leads us to think that our 
merchants offered India goods at low prices, 
and extended their sales to almost every part 
of Europe, underselling the Dutch even in 
Amsterdam. In confirmation of this last 
fact, Sir John Malcolm cites a passage, in 
the ‘‘ Letters of Thurloe,’’ Cromwell's secre- 
tary, to the effect that the merchants of Am- 
sterdam, ‘‘ having heard that the Lord Pro- 
tector would dissolve the East India Company 
at London, and declare the navigation and 
commerce to the Indies to be free and open, 
were greatly alarmed, as they considered such 
a measure would be ruinous to their own East 
India Company.’’* 

The prospects of our own East India Com- 
any became more encouraging under Charles 
[. and his brother James. The former re- 

newed and extended their privileges, and 
made over to them the island of Bombay, 
which he had received as part of the portion 
of his queen, the infanta of Portugal. James 
added the important prerogatives of levying 
troops, holding courts-martial, and coining 
money. It is not, perhaps, to be wondered 
at, that these high powers were sometimes 
abused—that merchants with such prerogatives 
were too eager for gain—that factors, living in 
what was felt, from its distance, to be a new 
world, forgot their responsibility. In 1665, 
Sir Edward Winter, governor of Madras, 
being superseded for undue practices, had the 
boldness to imprison the person who was sent 
out to succeed him, and actually held the 
government until 1668, when, by the special 
direction of the king, he resigned it. Sir 
John Child seized thirteen large ships at Su- 
rat, the property of merchants there, and 
sailed with his plunder to Bombay, of which 
he was then governor. It appears, indeed, 
that this was effected with the knowledge of a 
sub-committee of the directors at home; but 
if this circumstance diminishes the audacity of 
the act, it exhibits the morals of the company 
as of no very elevated order. Quite in agree- 
ment with this view are the sentiments of the 
chief director, as expressed in a letter to one 
who was appointed a judge in India. “I 
expect,”’ says that autocratic trader, “ that 
my will and orders shall be your rule, and 
not the laws of England, which are a heap of 
nonsense compiled by a number of country 
gentlemen, who hardly know how to govern 
their own families, much less the regulating 
companies and foreign commerce. Having 
now the power of condemning the company’s 
enemies, or such as shall be deemed so, partic- 
ularly those that shall question the company’s 








* Malcolm’s India, vol. i., p. 19, n. 
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power over all the British subjects in India, I | 
expect my orders from time to time shall be || 
obeyed and received as statute laws.” | 
It was not, as our readers will easily believe, || 
by conduct and principles such as these, that | 
the East India Company advanced in power, || 
but in despite of them. They incurred the 
dislike and the hostile feelings of the native | 
princes, and Aurungzebe threatened to raze } 
their factories to the ground. He seized Surat, || 
sent a fleet to attack Bombay, and atthe same || 
time assailed them in other points. The ser- || 
vants of the company made the most abject sub- || 
mission, and the emperor, only looking on } 
them as traders, and conceiving their commerce | 
to be of some importance to his subjects, for- | 
gave them. The enemies from whom the com- | 
| 
| 





pany had most to dread at this time were the || 
merchants of their own country, who interfered | 
with their monopoly, and were known by the | 
name of ‘‘Interlopers.’” Their profits were 
doubtless larger than those of the company, 
and they became so influential at home, that |, 
when, in 1698, the charter of the East India || 
Company was brought under the consideration 
of parliament, they actually obtained for them- || 
selves the exclusive right of trading with the |, 
East. This they acquired by offering to the |) 
government an advance on better terms than | 
those proposed by the company. But the | 

| 





latter soon after got a new confirmation of their | 
grant ; and thus the nation had at the same 
time two East India Companies, each with || 
privileges alike exclusive, granted by the crown || 
and confirmed by the legislature, and both ex- || 
pending their gains in corrupting parliament, |) 
not only by purchasing seats, but also by |, 
directly bribing members of the lords and com: | 
mons. Wearied by such expensive struggles, | 
they at length combined their stock, under the |, 
charter given to the old company, on the 5th |, 
September, 1698, and assumed the name under 1] 
which they have ever since remained incorpo- 
rated — ‘The United Company of Merchants 
Trading to the Kast Indies.’ The privileges 
of the united corporation were confirmed, and 
extended by an act of parliament, in 1708, and 
the general tranquillity which, a few years 
afterwards, ensued on the peace of Utrecht, was 
favorable to their interests. 
It was a little previously to these last dates | 
that the company seems for the first time to 
have raised their views from trade to territory. 
In 1689 they write out to their agents that 
revenue is for the future to engage their at- 
tention, as much as traffic ; that they wish to 
be ‘‘a nation in India,” and they cite with ap- 
proval the example of the Dutch, who they say 
wrote to their governors ten paragraphs about 
tribute, for every one which concerned com- 
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merce. But as yet their views in this respect 
were of the humblest character ; they only ex- 
tend to the acquisition of territory by purchase, 
and in this manner they became possessed of 
some districts on the Coromandel coasts, where 
they built Fort St. David; and the Nabob of 
Bengal desiring to replenish his exchequer, in 
order to enable him to sustain a war, the com- 
pany succeeded in buying from him the zemir- 
darships of certain towns and districts, amongst 
which was that of Caleutta, where they erected 
Fort William, and which was, in 1707, de- 
clared to be the seat of a presidency, 

From the peace of Utrecht, until the recom- 
'mencement of hostilities in Europe, embracing 
| a period of more than thirty years, the company 
| advanced in commercial prosperity. The date 
of the war which then took place between 
| England and France, 1744, is a cardinal era 

in the history of our Asiatic realm ; but before 
| we uttempt any narrative of its events, we must 
glance at the relations of the latter power with 
the East. 

In the reign of Louis XIV., and the year 
| 1664, Colbert founded a French East India 
| Company ; their capital was £625,000 ; their 
charter, pursuant to the views of the age, was 
_a monopoly, with what were even at that time 
singular encouragements. They were to have 
not only an immunity from all taxes for fifty 
years, but the government bound itself to make 
good to them any loss they might sustain with- 
in the first ten. Their commencing efforts 
were made in Madagascar, but their  settle- 
ment was ill-chosen and unsuccessful. They 
afterwards, with better fortune, took possession 
of the islands of Ceane and Mascarenhas, and 
gave them respectively the names of Mauritius 
and Bourbon. In 1668 they established a 
factory at Surat, and after failing in other 
places, they formed a station at Pondicherry. 
This place, which was well fortified, became 
the centre of the French trade in India, and 
they acquired some territory around it ; when, 
in 1744, Walpole was driven from power, and 
war took place between England and Franee, 
the French conceived the idea of destroying 
our settlements in India, and of extending 
their own influence. They had at this time 
some agents there of distinguished ability. 
One was M. de Labourdonnais, a native of 
Brittany, who, early in life, engaged in trade 
in India, and made there a considerable for- 
tune. His talents attracted the attention of 
the viceroy of Goa, at whose suggestion he 
entered the service of the king of Portugal, 
and was for two years the agent of that govern- 
ment on the Coromandel coast. Returning to 
France, he was selected by his own govern- 
ment to form their new colonies in the isles of 











France and Bourbon, and by a wise and ener- 
getic administration he advanced the resources 
and civilization of those islands in a very re- 
markable manner. He made roads, construct- 
ed bridges, had the natives taught the most 
useful trades, extended and improved the cul- 
tivation of the coffee-plant, and introduced the 
culture of indigo and of the sugar-cane. The 
character he thus made, raised his influence 
with the ministers at home, and on his return 
to Europe, in 1740, he suggested a plan where- 
by he should be prepared, on the first outbreak 
of hostilities, to attack and destroy the English 
settlements in the East, before a fleet from 
Europe could arrive to support them. This 
we shall see he afterwards attempted. M. 
Dupleix, who was at this time governor of Pon- 
dicherry, and chief of the French in India, 
was alsoa remarkable man. He inherited from 
his father, who was a director of the French 





Fast India Company, a large fortune, which he | 


greatly increased by successful speculations in 
the India trade. He was, in 1720, sent out as 
first member of the council at Pondicherry ; 
was afterwards made chief of the French station 


at Chandernagore, and having in these positions | 


made known his public talents, he was ap- 
pointed governor-in-chief at Pondicherry. He 
was bold, able, unscrupulous, and ambitious. 
Being largely engaged on his own account in 
the internal trade of India, he became better 
acquainted with the polities and relations of 
that country than any other European of that 
period. These were the two most prominent 
Frenchmen in India when the war of the 
Austrian succession broke out, in 1744. At 
this time France had undoubtedly more in- 
fluence in the East than England. Her East 
India Company was to the full as wealthy, 
and she had besides extensive possessions in 
the Spice Islands. She could also command a 
larger military force, and had besides armed 
and disciplined the sepoys. It was, we may 
observe, from her that we learned the two main 
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secrets of our suecesses in the East —the | 


superiority of regular troops when employed | 


against Asiatie hordes, and the enrolment and 
maintenance of a sepoy force. 


When the in- | 


telligence that war had taken place in Europe | 


reached Labourdonnais in the East, he found 


himself without the naval foree which his | 


government had promised him; but, notwith- 
standing, he resolved to act on his own re- 
sources. He accordingly detained such vessels 
as touched at his island, manned them with 
sailors as well as he could, training for this pur- 
pose even the natives of Madagascar; and 
having thus procured nine ships, and mustered 
aforee of 1,100 Europeans, with some 400 


sepoys, and 300 Caffres, in addition to his 
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| France, 

representations of his conduct that he was ar- 
_ years, and soon afterwards died. 
_ this unworthy conduct from all rivalry, Dupleix 
‘resolved to follow up the measures of La- 


_ his own aspiring policy. 
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seamen, he first attacked the English squadron 
of four ships and a frigate. Night terminated 
the action, but the English fleet sheered off, 
and disappeared from the coast. After look- 
ing out for it for some days, Labourdonnais 


_ proceeded to Madras, which was at that time 
our chief station, and most important settle- 
/ ment on the continent of India. 
_ but indifferent means of defence, and its small 


It afforded 


garrison exhibited little heroism. They ca- 


| pitulated on the 10th of September, 1746 ; 


and after having achieved this triumph with- 
out the loss ofa man, Labourdonnais proceeded 
His reception there was far 
different from what he deserved. Dupleix, 
jealous of his success, maintained that he had 


_ exceeded his powers, refused to support him in 


his views, and compelled him to return to 
where he made such unfavorable 


rested, imprisoned in the Bastile for three 


Freed by 


bourdonnais, which were quite consonant to 
He looked forward, 
first, to the destruction of the British settle- 


_ ments, and next to the estalishment of a French 
dominion in India ; and his ambition compelled | 


us to adopt that line of action which has led to 
our acquisition of empire there. 

Dupleix, evading the terms of the eapitula- 
tion of Madras, even exposed that place to 
plunder, carried off the governor and chief in- 
habitants, and paraded them as prisoners 
through the town of Pondicherry. Amongst 


| the English, who now regarded themselves as 


absolved from their parole, given to Labour- 

donnais, was a young clerk, Robert Clive, 
| whose yet humble name was soon to be known 
as foremost of the Europeans in India. He 
escaped in the disguise of a Mussulman to 
Fort St. David. 

The Nabob of Arcot, who, when Pondi- 
cherry was, in the preceding year, threatened 
by our fleet, had, as prince of the province, 

interfered to save it, now thought proper to 
extend a like protection to Madras, and ae- 
cordingly he sent his son, with 10,000 men, 
to expel the French and restore it to the En- 
glish. This proved in its results one of the 
most important incidents in our history. 

The French had 1,200 soldiers, with some 
artillery, which they managed well; and with 
this small force they not only repelled the at- 
tack of the nabob’s troops, but following them 
_ for four miles, assailed them in their own posi- 
_ tion at Mount St. Thomas, and put them com- 
| pletely to the rout. 

The spell which upheld the Mohammedan 











power in India was forever broken ; the Euro- 


peans saw in the superiority of their disci- 
pline, and their well-served artillery, the 
secret of their strength, and were not slow in 
availing themselves of the discovery. 


Dupleix next assailed Fort St. David, and | 


while before it, had the address to gain over 
to his interests the Nabob of Arcot, who was 
now impressed with a high idea of the prow- 
ess of the French troops. Fort St. David 
was, however, soon relieved by the appear- 
ance of an English fleet before it, consisting 
of nine sail of the line, and having on board 
a body of 1,400 soldiers, making the largest 
European force then in India. This cireum- 
stance quite changed the aspect of affairs. 
Pondicherry was besieged by the English ; 


but their arrangements were ineffective, the | 
sickly season set in, and they were compelled | 


to abandon the attempt. Dupleix claimed 
our failure as a triumph, and by bis artful 
representations raised his reputation with the 
native princes. 


Such was the state of things in 1749, when | 


the news arrived in India that the peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle was signed, and that Madras 

as, by one of its conditions, restored to the 
English. Except in this last particular, this 
celebrated treaty had but little influence in 
the East. The Europeans, now aware of the 
weakness of the native powers, began to in- 
terfere in their politics, with a view to the ex- 


tension of their own influence; and the bril- | 


liant successes of Dupleix seemed likely to 


establish a French dominion in Southern In- | 


dia. This country was at the moment on the 
eve of a civil war, arising out of disputed sue- 


cessions to its two chief kingdoms—the Car- | 
natie and the Decean—and Dupleix conceived, | 
that by aiding the stronger claimants to each, | 


he would gain not only wealth, territory, and 
privileges for his country, but eventually es- 
tablish its aseendency in India. The right of 


suceession in the Asiatic dynasties was never | 
much regulaied by the principle of primogeni- | 


ture. Might and management were its more 


prevailing laws, and this was especially the | 
case in India at the period to which we are | 
Mirzapha Jung who claimed the | 


referring. 
sovereignty of the Deccan, and Chunda 
Saheb, who aspired to be nabob of the Car- 
natic, were not either of them the actual pos- 
sessors of, or the rightful heirs to, these 
thrones. They came forward, however, with 
large forees, and the French determined to 
assist them. These Asiatic princes combining, 
formed an army of 40,000 men, and Du- 
pleix sent M. d’Auteil, with 2,300 disci- 
plined soldiers, to join them—of this last 
body 400 were Europeans, the rest sepoys. 
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In their first encounter with the army of the 
reigning nabob of the Carnatic, consisting of 
20,000 men, with a strong field of artillery, the 
French proposed, with their own small force, to 
storm their line. They were twice repulsed, 
but their accustomed valor, stimulated by the 
fact that they were fighting in the sight of 
three armies, was at length triumphant, and 
the nabob of the Carnatic was amongst the 
slain. The conquerors took possession of 
Arcot, and the son of the late nabob ap- 
plied to the English for aid. 

His offers were of the most alluring char- 
acter ; but the British officers conceived they 
had no authority to interfere, and though they 
viewed with jealousy the growing influence of 
their European rivals, they were unwilling to 
engage in open war. The French interest 
was thus for a time paramount to the Car- 
natic. Dupleix shared largely in the tribute 
collected by his allies, and assumed the state 
and circumstance of an eastern prince. He 
was, however, soon called to exhibit his ener- 
gy and resources in contending with reverses. 
A claimant for the sovereignty of the Deccan 
appeared in arms, backed by a numerous 
host. This was Nazir. Jung, who was accepted 
by the Mogul court as the legitimate heir, 
and was now marching to the frontier of the 
Carnatie with a force of about 300,000 men, 
including 30,000 Mahratta cavalry. 

Seeing that he was acknowledged and sup- 
ported by the Emperor of Delhi, the English, 
who had been long anxious to take the field 
against the French, joined his standard. 
Their foree, which was commanded by Major 
Lawrence, consisted of 700 soldiers. Du- 
pleix made every effort to aid and prepare his 
allies. He supplied them with a loan of 
£50,000, increased the French contingent, 
and opened negotiations with some Affghan 
chiefs who were in the army of Nazir, and 
who seemed disposed to dethrone him. 

When the two great hosts came into view, 
and appeared to be ready for the fight, Major 
Lawrence who had become aware of the 
weakness and want of discipline of his ally, 
and who was well acquainted with the better 
preparations of their enemy, suggested to 
Nazir to avoid a combat. 

This was a course which that haughty 
prince thought it unbecoming his honor to 
adopt, and he would probably have been 
routed, but for a circumstance wholly unex- 
pected by both parties—that was, a mutiny 
amongst the French officers. A number of 
them resigned their commissions, because cer- 
tain demands which they had made were not 

conceded; and D’Auteil, their commander, 
 bavng vainly endeavored to recall them to 





their duty, retired with his division to Pondi- 
cherry. Thus deprived of their best arm, 
the forces of Chunda Sahib, the French nom- 
inee of the Carnatic, and of Mirzapha Jung, 
Nizam, or king of the Deccan, became dis- 
banded. The former of these princes took 
refuge in Pondicherry, while the latter sur- 
rendered to his opponent, and was thrown 
into prison. Desperate as was now his condi- 
tion, Dupleix did not despair. He succeeded 
in negotiating a conspiracy in the army of | 
Nazir—restored order amongst his own troops, | 
and, surprising the Moguls at midnight, put 
great numbers of them to the sword. Mean- 
while, Major Lawrence, conceiving that his | 
experience was not appreciated by Nazir, or | 
his advice attended to, too hastily withdrew | 
his contingent; and the French, pursuing | 
their advantages, took Gingee, the strongest | 
fortress in the Carnatic. They had yet a | 
greater triumph. The Affghans, whose disaf- | 
fection Dupleix had been encouraging, now | 
made known to him that they were ripe for re- | 
volt, and M. Latouche, a distinguished officer 
who was in command of the French, was di- | 
rected to act with them against the camp 
of Nazir Jung. In the well-fought conflict | 
which followed, Nazir was slain, and Mirzapha | 
led forth from prison, and exchanging his | 
irons for a crown, was again installed as sove- 
reign of the Deccan. 

Chunda Sahib was likewise restored to 
power as prince of the Carnatic, or Nabob of 
Arcot, the title by which he was better known. 
The French influence was then triumphant in | 
the East, and their ambitious views were likely 
to expand to the utter ruin of the British in- 
terest, were it not for the heroism and genius 
of Clive, whose first great achievement we 
have next to notice. As, however, he is most 
justly regarded as the founder of our Asiatic 
empire, and as its progress during many years 
is intimately connected with his personal his- 
tory, we think it well worth while to notice 
some few of the incidents of his earlier life, 
and especially such as elucidate his character. 

Robert Clive was born at the manor-house 
of Styche, near Market-Drayton, in Shrop- 
shire, on the 29th of September, 1725. His | 
father was Richard Clive, an attorney, and pos- | 
sessor of the small estate of Styche, of which | 
we find his family were proprietors so far back | 
as in the reign of Ilenry [1. His mother was | 
a Miss Gaskill of Manchester. Robert was | 
the eldest of thirteen children, six sons and 
and seven daughters, and was sent, before he 
was three years old, to be brought up by a | 
maternal aunt, who was married to a gentle- 
man named Bayley, of Hop» Halli, Manches- 
ter. Whatever was the reason for this ar- 
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rangement, he appears to have been treated at | 


Hope Hall with kindness, and to have always 


looked back to that scene of his childhood with | 


affectionate remembrance. He was of a way- 
ward and impetuous temper, and early showed 
the boldness of his character. Writing of him 
in his seventh year, Mr. Bayley describes him 
as ‘‘ beyond measure addicted to fighting,” 
and speaks of his desire ‘‘to suppress the 
hero,” that he may ‘bring forward the more 
valuable qualities of meekness, benevolence, 
and patience.’”’ This temperament was not 
improved by the nature of his education, which 
was desultory, caught up at different schools, 
at all of which, however, he gained a character 
for intrepidity. 


“Tt is told of him at Market-Drayton,”’ 
says Mr. Gleig, ‘‘ that for the purpose of get- 
ting a smooth stone out of a water-spout, with 
which to make ducks and drakes, he ascended 
to the top of the church-tower, and let himself 
down on the parapet wall, to the distance of at 
least three feet. He is described as putting 
himself at the head of all the good-for-nothing 
lads in the same town, and, after a series of 
petty outrages on the trades-people, compelling 
them to pay a sort of black-mail, as_the price 
of the discontinuance of the nuisance. Finally, 
his determination of purpose was shown when, 
on the breaking down of a mount of turf, by 
means of which his banditti were laboring to 
turn a dirty watercourse into the shop-door of 
of an obnoxious dealer, he threw himself into 
the gutter, and filled the breach with his body 
till his companions were in a condition more 
effectually to repair the damage.” 


These are no hopeful exploits, but they may 
indicate the energy which he afterwards dis- 
played. Young Robert was destined by his 
father for his own profession ; but seeing that 
it was ill-suited to his irregular and unsettled 
spirit, he succeeded in obtaing for him some- 
thing more nearly congenial, in a writership in 
the service of the East India Company. This 
was not, at that period, very difficult to obtain, 
and indeed was no great prize. The junior 
clerks were hard worked and badly paid, and 
much tempted to get into debt. In the year 
1745, and the eighteenth of his age, Robert 
Clive embarked for Madras. The ship in 
which he sailed was ill-found, and was detain- 
ed some months in the Brazils, during which 
time he applied himself to gain a knowledge of 
the Portuguese language. He thus did not 
reach India until 1744, and the consequence 
of the protracted voyage was, that he had ex- 
pended all his money, and was obliged to bor- 


row, and at arate of interest which irritated | 
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and distressed him. Ile was at this time way- 
ward and improvident, and it is therefore no 
wonder that we find him liable to paroxysms 
of extreme despondency. It is said that in one 
of these he attempted suicide. The *cireum- | 
stance is referred to by Boswell and Johnson ; | 
and the story, as given by Mr. Gleig, is this :— 


“One day he withdrew to his own room in 
Writers’ Buildings, and there shut himself | 
up. An hour or two afterwards one of his | 
companions knocked at the door, and was ad- 
mitted. He found Clive seated in a remote 
corner of the apartment, with a table near him, 
on which lay a pistol. ‘Take it and fire it 
over the window,’ said Clive, pointing to the 
weapon. His friend did so; and no sooner 
was the report heard, than Clive, springing 
from his seat exclaimed—‘ I feel that 1 am 
reserved for some end or another. I twiee 
snapped that pistol at my own head, and it 
would not go off!” 


Mr. Gleig gives the aneedote as apoeryphal ; 
but we are inclined altogether to disbelieve it. 
It is improbable that a pistol which, when 
twice snapped, missed fire, should go off at 
last ; but what is more material, and to us de- 
cisive, is, that though fond of referring to the 
oceurrences of his early life in India, Lord 
Clive was never known to mention this cir- | 
eumstance. Moody and improvident as he | 
then was, with bad habits, and without reli- | 


| gion, we do not believe that he ever contem- 


plated that crime. The following incident | 
rests on better grounds, and is more character- | 
istie. It took place when he fled, as we for- 
merly mentioned, from Madras to Fort St. 
David :— 


‘* For some time after his arrival in the latter 
place, Clive appears to have led a life of un- 
profitable idleness. His services were not re- 
quired ina factory already overstocked with 
clerks, whom the progress of hostilities com- 
pelled, in a great measure, to suspend their 
commercial undertakings ; and he sought some- 
times at the gaming-table that escape from de- | 
jection he could not find either in study, or in | 
the duties of his station. It happened upon a 
certain oceasion that two officers, with whom 
he had been engaged in play, were detected in 
the act of cheating. They had won considerable 
sums of money from various persons present, 
and among the rest from Clive ; but he, having 
satisfied himself of the nature of their proceed- 
ings, refused to pay. A quarrel ensued, and 
one of them demanded satisfaction. The com- 
batants met without seconds to settle the dis- | 
pute, and Clive, having the first fire, delivered | 
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it to no purpose, and stood at the mercy of his 
adversary. The latter walking up, presented 
his pistol at Clive’s head, and desired him to 
ask his life. This was done without hesitation ; 
but when the other went to demand an apology, 
and the retractation of the charge of cheating, 
Clive refused to give either. 

““* Then I will shoot you,’ exclaimed the 
bully. 

««« Shoot, and be d——d!’ replied Clive. 
‘T said you cheated ; I say so still, and I will 
never pay you.’ 

“The officer, declaring the young man to 
be mad, threw away his weapon, and there the 
matter ended ; for Clive, when urged to bring 
the whole case under the cognizance of the 
authorities, declined to do so, and religiously 
abstained from referring, even in private so- 
ciety, to the behavior of his late opponent at 
cards. 

‘*«*T will not do him an injury on any ac- 
count,’ was his answer. ‘I will never pay 
what he unfairly won; but he has given me 
my life, and from me he shall take no hurt 
under any circumstances.’ ’””—Gleig’s Life of 
Clive, p. 10. 


While at St. David’s, Clive volunteered his 
services in the defence of that fort, and the 
character he was making for intrepidity, no 
doubt, assisted him in exchanging his writership 
for a commission in the army, which he obtain- 
ed early in the year 1747. He was from that 
moment almost constantly employed in active 
duties, and gained on several occasions the 
marked approbation of his commanders, espe- 
cially at the attack on a fort named Devi 
Cottah, were he was appointed to lead the for- 
lorn hope. 

We now resume our general narrative, and, 
at the same time, reach the period of an ex- 
ploit which gave celebrity to the name of Clive 
and formed an epoch in the history of British 
India. 

Chunda Sahib, Nabob of Arcot, aided by 
the French, was laying siege to Trichinopoly, 
the only stronghold in the Carnatie which was 
now left to our faithful friend, Mohammed 


| Ali; and in order to make a diversion in his 


favor, Clive conceived the plan of attacking 


| Arcot, the Nabob’s capital. The force at his 





disposal was so small, that this attempt at a 

| diversion appeared to be too daring; but as 

| it afforded something like hope for their part- 

ing cause, it was adopted. We transcribe 

| from Mr. Gleig’s book, a short description of 
the place :— 


Arcot, the capital of the Carnatic, at the 


| period when the Carnatic formed a separate 
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province of the Souhbadarry of the Deccan, 
stands upon the left bank of the river Palar, 
and, like most other Indian cities of similar 
importance, consists of a pettah, or tower, 
and a citadel. The present city is of modern 
growth, having been built by the Mohamme- 
dans in 1716, on or near the site of the Sora- 
mundalum of Ptolemy. The citadel, of which 
the outlines still remain, was accounted, even 
in the middle of the last century, a place of 
no great strength. It had the defect, not 
uncommon in eastern fortresses, of being sur- 
rounded on all sides by the town, of which 
the houses came up to the glacis, and com- 
manded the ramparts. It was very extensive, 
too, measuring upwards of a mile in cireum- 
ference ; and of the towers which flanked the 
defences at intervals, several were in ruins, 
while the remainder were so circumscribed in 
their dimensions, as not to admit of more than 
a single piece of ordnance being mounted on 
each. The walls, badly built at the first, 
were already loose, and portions had fallen 
down ; the ramparts were too narrow to ac- 
commodate a field-piece in action ; a low and 
slight parapet imperfectly screened them ; and 
the ditch, beside being more or less choked 
up, had a space of ten feet between it, and 
the bottom of the counter-scarp, intended, 
without doubt, for a fausse braye, but left 
unfinished. Finally, the two gates by which 
the fortress communicated with the town, 
were placed in clumsy covered-ways, which 
projected at least forty feet beyond the walls, 
and opened upon causeways or mounds run 
through the ditch, without any cut or opening, 
for the span of a drawbridge having been let 
into them. 

“In this place, of which the population 
might be estimated at a hundred thousand or 
more, the nabobs of the Carnatic were accus- 
tomed to hold their court. They inhabited a 
gorgeous palace, and looked round from it 
upon streets, narrow as those of eastern 
towns generally are, but built with considera- 
ble regularity. The bazaars or market-places 
were good, and well supplied; and a manu- 
factory of cloth, besides giving employment to 
a portion of the inhabitants, brought in a con- 
siderable revenue to the viceregal treasury. 
All these had fallen into the hands of Chunda 
Sahib, immediately after the battle which cost 
Annas-u-deer his life, aud the place was oe- 
eupied by a garrison of his troops, of which 
the strength was represented as amounting to 
eleven hundred men.” — Gleig’s Life of 
Clive, pp. 33-4. 


On the 26th of August, 1751, Clive left 











Madras to assail this celebrated city. His 
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force consisted of two hundred European sol- 
diers, three hundred sepoys, and an artillery 
train of three light field-pieces. As they ap- 
proached Arcot, they encountered a fearful 
storm, and the spies from the town seeing 
them advance in order through it, returned in 
terror, and made an exaggerated report of 
their strength. The Mohammedan governor, 
in consequence, evacuated the citadel, and 
the English marched into it. Areot was thus 
won; but the greater difficulty remained of 
defending it against the large force which 
Clive knew would be sent to retake it. He 
accordingly made instant preparations to resist 
a siege. He sent to Madras for two 18-pound- 
ers, availed himself of light cannon which he 
found in the place, laid in provisions, and 
repaired the defences as best he could. Dur- 
ing all this time, he was exposed to constant 
attacks from the Mohammedan force, which, 
though it had evacuated the town, had taken 
up a good position in the neighborhood, and 
was considerably increased. When the guns, 
for which he had sent to Madras, were on 
their way, Clive learned that the enemy were 
| watching in a large body to take them, and he 
accordingly despatched for their protection his 
whole force, excepting only thirty Europeans, 
| and fifty sepoys, reserved to guard the fort. 
Apprised of his condition, the Moguls, instead 
of attacking the guns, assailed the citadel ; 
but Clive, with his small garrison, made so 
bold a defence, that he beat them off, and at 
daylight on the following morning had the 
_ happiness to see his troops returning with the 
guns and stores. 

The occupation of Arcot operated precisely 
as Clive had anticipated. The nabob detached 
| a large force from before Trichinopoly, and 
| his son, Rajah Sahib, approached with ten 
| thousand men, of whom one hundred and 
| fifty were French soldiers, to regain his fath- 
er’s capital :— 














‘* For fifty days he pressed the siege with 
all the vigor of which an Indian general was 
capable. A constant fire of musketry from 
the houses on the glacis swept the ramparts. 
| Heavy guns battered in the breach, until they 
brought down a wide extent of wall, and the 
utmost vigilance was exerted in order to pre- 
vent supplies of provisions from being con- 
veyed into the place. Clive, on his part, was 
indefatigable, and the devoted courage of his 
handful of troops, passes all praise. Indeed, 
here, as in our own time, in the noble defence 
of Jellalabad, European and native rivalled 
each other in heroism and endurance. It 
was during the height of this siege that an 
instance of self«levotion on the part of the 




















native soldiers oceurred, of which the memory 
can never fade away. The stock of rice 
beginning to fail, the sepoys waited upon 
Clive, and besought him that he would re- 
sirict his issues to their European comrades. 
All that they desired, or, indeed, would ac- 
cept, was the water in which the grain had 
been boiled; and upon this thin gruel they 
sustained the labors of the siege for many 


days.” —Gleig’s Life of Clive, p. 36. 


An offer was made to Clive, of a large 
sum, if he would surrender the town; but 
this was rejected with scorn. The besieged, 
too, made several bold sallies, and though 
some lives were sacrificed, which could ill be 
spared, the spirit of our soldiers was sustained, 
and the natives were impressed with a high 
idea of their valor. There was a Mahratta 
chief named Morari Rou, who, with six thou- 
sand horse, was hovering on the frontiers of 
the Carnatic, waiting the issue of the siege of 
Trichinopoly, to see which side he would take. 
Clive contrived to communicate with him, 
and, struck with admiration of the English, the 
Mahratta agreed to assist them ; and his stand- 
ards were soon seen from the towers. Rajah 
Sahib had thus no course but to attempt to 
take the place by storm, and his assault is 
well deseribed by Mr. Gleig :— 


“The 14th of November is a day kept 
holy by the worshippers of Mohammed, in 
honor of the murder of the brothers, Hassar 
and Hossur, two of the most illustrious of the 
saints and martyrs in their calendar. The 
festival is observed in Hindostan with an 
exceeding fervor, the devotees deepening the 
sentiment by the free use of bang, an intoxi- 
eating drug, of which one of the effects is 
either to stupify altogether, or to inflame the 
individual who is under its influence into mad- 
ness. Rajah Sahib fixed this day for his final 
assault on the citadel of Arcot, in the well- 
grounded conviction, that numbers, who, under 
ordinary circumstances, might have done their 
duty, and no more, would, when inspired by 
the combined influence of religious zeal and 
intoxication, force their way through all oppo- 
sition, or perish in the attempt. He could not, 
however, conceal his purpose from Clive, who 
made every necessary disposition to thwart it, 
and who lay down to rest only after he had 
seen that all was in readiness for the storm. 
It came with the dawn of the morning, and 
lasted in its fury about an hour. Four col- 
umns advanced to the attack of four different 
points, two assailing the breaches, two en- 
deavoring to force open the gates. The latter 





process they attempted by driving before them 
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elephants, having their foreheads covered with 
plates of iron; the former they executed, 
some by passing over the ruins which choked 
the ditch, others endeavoring to cross where 
the water was deep, upon a raft. The ele- 
phants, galled by the musketry of the garrison, 
turned round, and trampled upon their own 
people. The assailants who endeavored to 
clamber over the fallen masses of rubbish, 
were cut down by discharges from behind the 
parapet ; and Clive, directing with his own 
hand a field-piece at the raft, cleared it in a 
moment. In a word, the enemy was repulsed 
at every point, in spite of the frantic efforts 
of those Bm led them, and drew off, leaving 
not fewer than four hundred dead bodies in 
the ditch, or scattered over the piece of ground 
which interposed between it and the soma 
of the wall. 

‘*Clive’s loss in this encounter was very 
trifling. It amounted to no more than five 
or six men; and well was it for him that the 
casualties did not prove more serious. His 
| 0 originally small, had become so reduced 
| by hard service, that there remained to meet 

this final assault no more than eighty Euro- 
| pean and one hundred and twenty sepoy sol- 
| diers ; while the whole of his officers, with 
but a solitary exception, were placed hors de 
combat. Perhaps, too, he had reason to be 
thankful that the enemy, discouraged by the 
extent of their losses, and fearful of an attack 
from the Mahrattas in their rear, did not 
renew the attempt. They continued, however, 
throughout the day, and until the night was 
far advanced, to harrass him with a constant 
musketry-fire from the houses, which they 
intermitted only for an hour or two, in order 
to bury their dead. But this suddenly 
ceased about one or two o’clock in the 
‘morning of .the 15th, when intelligence 
_came in that they had retreated ; and a patrol, 
sent out to ascertain whether the case were 
so, brought back a report that not a man re- 
| mained in the town.” —Zbid. p. 37-8. 





The immediate results of this achievement 
| were of the greatest importance. It estab- 
lished the reputation of the English, attached 
| to their interests many of the wavering native 
| princes, and led to the rapid overthrow of the 
| French power in the Carnatic. On the eve- 
| ning of his triumph, Clive received a rein- 
| forcement from Madras, and, aided by the 
| Mahrattas, he lost no time in following the 
enemy, whom he again defeated at Arnee. 
|The French contingents suffered severely in 
that battle; and a regiment of sepoys, six 
| hundred strong, who were in their service, de- 
| serted with their arms, and joined Clive. The 








Mohammedan Governor of Arnee also joined 
him, with the force under his command. 
Other successes followed with, as it seemed, 
hardly the intervention of a halt. Clive also 
levelled to the ground a column which Dupleix 
had erected, commemorative of the foundation 
of the French empire in the East, together 
with a town which he had built around it, and 
ealled by his name. He then advanced to 
the relief of Trichinopoly, and aided his su- 
perior officer, Major Lawrence, in delivering 
it from a long blockade. M. Law, the French 
engineer, who directed the siege, retired with 
the force under his command; but, being 
pursued, was, after some skirmishing, com- 
pelled to capitulate. On one of these last 
oceasions, when attacked at night, in the vil- 
lage of Samiaveram, Clive had more than a 
single escape. The French, in making the 
attack, had placed in their van forty English 
deserters, who answered the challenge of the 
English sentries, and thus took them by sur- 
prise. As Clive sprang from his mattress, a 
musket-ball struck the chest on which he lay ; 
and at the close of the affair, one of the 
deserters, while speaking about submission, 
‘fired at him,” says Mr. Gleig, ‘and killed 
two non-commissioned officers, on whose shoul- 
ders he leant, loss of blood having rendered 
him unable to stand upright.” 

It is to the honor of Dupleix, that amidst 
these sore disasters, he did not despair. His 
great ally, Chunda Sahib, had perished ; the 
European foree, on which he most relied, was 
gone ; and he was deprived of almost every 
stronghold which he had possessed in the Car- 
natic. Still he was not without resources, 
and he availed himself of them with admir- 
able ability. He had one friend, and he was 
well acquainted with the courts and polities of 
India. It is true that the new Nabob of the 
Carnatic was the nominee of the English ; 
but the ruling prince of the Deccan had gained 
his throne by means of the courage and mili- 
tary skill of M. Bussy, the agent of Dupleix, 
by whose influence he was now altogether 
swayed. Dupleix made every effort to induce 
the Soubahdur of the Deccan, as this prince 
was called, to dethrone the new-made nabob 
of the Carnatic, who had been heretofore re- 
garded as his dependent. He also freely 
expended his private fortune in intriguing with 
our allies ; and it accordingly became known 
that he was likely to reappear with fresh vigor 
in the field. When this intelligence was con- 
veyed to Europe, the rival companies both 
expressed extreme aversion to the renewal of 
awar. Their commercial profits had woefully 
decreased ; and, as in comparison with this, 
they cared little for territory or renown, they 
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anxiously applied to their respective govern- 
ments to have an arrangement concluded 
which should secure them peace. In conse- 
quence of this, a negotiation was entered on, 
and the result was, that Dupleix was super- 
seded, and a treaty signed which was most 
advantageous to the English. This abrupt 
and unlooked-for termination of all his ambi- 
tious hopes was rendered the more galling to 
Dupleix, by his reception in France. He 
received little acknowledgment for his stupen- 
dous exertions, and no remuneration for his 
large personal losses. It appeared, by his 
accounts, that he had advanced about £400,000 
sterling, during the war, being partly his own 
money, and partly funds borrowed from the 
French merchants of Pondicherry, on his 
bonds. This the French East India Company 
refused. to pay, on the ground that he had 
exceeded his authority, and when he com- 
menced a lawsuit to enforce his rights, the 
ministry interfered, quashed the proceedings 
in the king’s name, and awarded to him the 
iniquitous satisfaction of letters of protection 
against his creditors. He lived for a while in 
retirement, and died unnoticed. Such was 
the career of Dupleix, the ablest of the French 
in India; and it brings painfully but forcibly 
to our mind, that of our own Asiatic states- 
man, Hastings, whom he resembled in the 
largeness of his views, in self-sacrifice and 
energetic zeal, and, we blush to say it, in the 
character of his fate. 

The affairs of the company in India being 
now regarded as in a highly prosperous con- 
dition, Clive returned to England,* where, 
though he had but the rank of captain, and 
had not yet attained his twenty-eighth year, 
he was received with public honors, entertained 
at corporation dinners, and presented by the 
court of directors with a diamond-hilted sword, 
which, with a becoming modesty he declined 
to accept, until his senior officer, the veteran 
Lawrence, had received another. He had 
amassed a considerable fortune,t but he em- 
barked in an election contest, and his habits 
were in other respects so expensive, that he 
would in all probability have been soon em- 
barrassed, were it not that, after an interval 
of two years, he was called on to return to 
India. War had again broken out between 
France and England, and the former, repining 
at the advantages she had lost, was determined 
to encourage and support her agents in their 
efforts to restore and extend her influence in the 


* He had just before married, in Madras, Miss 
Margaret Maskelyne, a sister of the celebrated 
astronomer-royal. 

+ His first application of it was to pay offa mort- 

gage, which pressed heavily on his father’s property. 





East. The English, too, had a more immediate, 
and astill more formidable enemy, in a first-rate | 
native power, the Nabob of Bengal. Under 
these circumstances, Clive was given the com- 
mission of a lieutenant-colonel by the Crown, 
and appointed to the command of an artillery 
and infantry force, with which he embarked 
for India in 1755. His orders were to act, in 
the first place, against the French in the 
Deccan, but soon after his arrival he was 
compelled to proceed to Bengal, to avenge one 
of the foulest acts of cruelty which ever 
stained the annals of mankind, and which, it 
is well to remark, led almost directly to the 
establishment of our dominion in India. 

The Carnatic had hitherto been the theatre | 
of our Eastern conflicts ; the scene was now | 
to change to Bengal, the richest, most popu- | 
lous, and most powerful of all the subdivisions | 
of the Mogul empire. Suraj-u-Doulah, the | 
young nabob of that province, was rash, ig. | 
norant, and unfeeling. He threatened to | 
extirpate the English, and thought that it | 
would be as easy to accomplish as to express | 
his wish, ‘‘ for,’’ said he, ‘‘ there are not ten | 
thousand men in all Europe, and how can 
they retaliate”? On some pretext for being | 
displeased, this prince moved his powerful | 
army towards Calcutta, and as he approached 
the gates, the governor, the few military, and 
all who could, fled to the ships in terror, a 
terror not unfounded. When the last boat 
had pushed off, the nabob’s troops were enter- 
ing the town, and there were still one hundred 
and ninety Europeans who had no means of | 
escape. These took refuge in the fort, where 
they were assailed by the nabob’s troops, to 
whom, after a gallant but vain defence, they | 
were compelled to surrender. Their number | 
was now reduced to one hundred and forty- 
six, and, as the evening drew on, the guards 
marched them to a small chamber, which had 
served as the prison of the fortress, and was 
called the black-hole. It was a room eighteen 
feet by fourteen, ill-ventilated by two small 
windows, which were barred with iron, and 
which opened into a verandah. Mr. Holwell, 
who was a member of council, and the chief | 
of the English there, remonstrated against the 
cruelty of foreing them into so small an apart- | 
ment, but the officer of the guard threatened 
to cut down any man who refused to enter, 
and the prisoners, seeing that it was useless to 
resist, suffered themselves to be packed in, 
which being done with difficulty, the door was 
locked. The night .was the 19th of June, 
and was even more sultry than is usual at that 
time of the year there. Many of the prison- 
ers were suffering from their wounds—some 
| others, soldiers, were inflamed with arrack, 
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| 
| 
which they had been drinking in the fort. 
| The horrors all endured are too dreadful to be 
detailed. They tried to burst the door, and 
seek relief from the scimitars of the guards. 
| Mr. Holwell offered one of the inferior officers, 
who showed some sympathy for their fate, 
| 1,000 rupees, if he could get them distributed 
| into two apartments. He went to try ; but on 
his return said, that the nabob was asleep, and 
| that no change could be made. The sum 
| was now doubled, and he tried again, but 
| returning, he said that nothing could be done, 
that the nabob was still asleep, and that no- 
‘body could dare to waken him. There was 
now no hope. The air was pestilential, some 
were suffocated, others were trampled to death, 
/and there was a frantic struggle to get near 
| the windows. The officer who had been before 
appealed to, forced in some skins of water 
through the bars, but this seemed only to 
increase their misery. The contests for the 
liquid were fearful ; and the soldiers without, 
with a demon feeling, held up lights to see 
and enjoy the gestures of the combatants. 
Some sought, by incentives, to tempt the 
guards to fire upon them; others were raving 
mad; and midst this wailing scene, the only 
‘ery that was not one of horror, was that of 
prayer. At two o’clock, only fifty were alive ; 
and when Sarajah awoke, at six in the morn- 
_ ing, and gave orders for the door to be opened, 
| only twenty-three were taken out alive, ghastly 
and insensible. 

It is said that the nabob did not actually 
mean to cause so dreadful a catastrophe. Pos- 








which would follow ; but it is quite plain that 
he gave the order for imprisonment ; for when 
he awoke in the morning, his first question had 
reference to the sufferers, inquiring in what 
condition they were; and even then his har- 
dened indifference to their fate showed his 
cruelty. When Mr. Holwell, who was one of 


weak and scarcely sensible, he expressed no 
regret for his sufferings, no sorrow for those 
who had perished, but proceeded sternly to 
interrogate him on the far more interesting 
topic of the treasure which he supposed was 
concealed in the fort. Mill, with an air of 
| liberality which so often appears in his work, 
| just when it ought not, throws the blame of 
| the transaction on the English themselves, on 
the ground that they had no business to have 
| 80 confined a prison. 
| enough for all the purposes of the English fac- 
| tory at that time. 
As soon as the news of this massacre, and 
| of the fall of Caleutta, reached Madras, it was 


 aesneni in council there, to prepare an ex- 





sibly he did not much consider all the horrors | 


the survivors, was brought into his presence, | 


It was, no doubt, large | 


pedition forthwith, to retake the possessions of 
the English, and avenge their wrongs. After 
some delay, arising out of personal feelings 
and jealousies between the company’s and the 
king’s service, an armament was fitted out, 
consisting of 900 Europeans and 1,500 sepoys, 
with a fleet of five ships under the command of 
Admiral Watson, and the control of the whole 
was confided to Clive. The force was small, 
considering the powerful despot it was destined 
to assail ; but Clive said that his Europeans 
‘* were full of spirit and of resentment,” and 
he had no doubt of their success. On the 2nd 
of January, 1757, they retook Calcutta, which 
had been abandoned by the nabob, who was 
concentrating his troops at some distance from 
that town. Although his army amounted to 
40,000 men, Clive determined to make a 
night attack upon his camp. Owing to some 
errors in the execution of this plan, he was not 
successful, but was obliged to retire with a 
considerable loss; still the effort was so dar- 
ing, and the courage exhibited by his men so 
remarkable, that the movement had all the in- 
fluence of a victory. The nabob sought rather 
to negotiate than to fight ; and although Clive 
had no reliance on his character, he conceived 
himself bound, in the critical position in which 
he was placed, to treat with him, if it were 
practicable. A compact was accordingly 
made, by which great advantages were confer- 
red upon the English. Clive, however, seems 
to have relied but little on the stability of this 
peace ; for, in communicating the details of it 
to the directors, he observes, ‘‘ that it cannot 
be expected that the princes of this country, 
whose fidelity is always to be suspected, will 
remain firm to their engagements and promises 
from principle only.’ There was great reason 
for the caution conveyed in these remarks ; for 
it afterwards appeared that the seal had not 
been put to the treaty, before the nabob was 
engaged in making overtures to the French, 
to assist him in expelling the English from 
Bengal. This was a contingency on which 
Clive had counted ; and his first object, after 
making peace with the nabob, was to march 
against the French factory at Chandernagore, 
where they had a thriving establishment, and 
a force about equal to his own. He claimed 
the nabob’s agreement to this proceeding, on 
the ground that the English and the French 
were then at war. The nabob tried hard to 
evade giving his assent, but after some corres- 
pondence, Clive advanced against this place, 
and took it by storm. In this expedition 
he acted on his own responsibility, disregard- 
ing orders from Madras, which recalled .him 
there. He was aware of the efforts which the 
French government were making for the re- 
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covery of their influence in the East ; he knew 
that M. Bussy, with a European and a large 
native force, was at no great distance from 
Bengal ; and he clearly saw that a French 
and English power could not co-exist in India ; 
he therefore concluded that he was consulting 
the interest of England, and the honor of her 
arms, in assailing her ablest enemy, while he 
On effecting this 
conquest, he made the further discovery that 
the nabob was actually in treaty with M. Bussy. 
He then determined to incur the further re- 
sponsibility of declaring war against this prince, 
and of taking part in a conspiracy to dethrone 
him. ‘ He is,” said Clive, ‘‘a villain, and 
either he or we must be upset.’’ Suraj-a- 
Doulah was, as we may easily conceive such a 
monster must have been, well hated. His tyr- 
anny had rendered him unpopular with most 
of the leaders in his court and camp, and his 
exactions had set many of the men of wealth 
against him. There was one feature in the 
Mogul polity which contributed a good deal to 
the insecurity of an unjust ruler. While the 
administration of justice, and every military 
appointment, was kept in the hands of the 
Mussulmans, all that related to finance was 
abandoned to the Hindoos. They were the 
conductors of money arrangements, the bank- 
ers in large towns, the money-lenders in the 
villages. ‘‘ I prefer Hindoos as managers and 
renters, those of my own religion,” said Ameer- 
ul-Omra, the minister of the nabob of the Car- 
natic, ‘‘ because a Mohammedan is like a 
sieve, and a Hindoo like a sponge. Whatever 
you put into the one runs through; the other 
retains it all, and you may recover it any mo- 
ment by the application of a little pressure.”’ 
This pressure, however, very much disposed 
its victims to aid in conspiracies, and their in- 
fluence was usually great. Amongst those 
who had suffered by the fall of Caleutta was a 
native banker, named Omichund, who was art- 
ful and avaricious, and who hoped, by politi- 
eal intrigues, to replace his losses. He was 
mainly the channel through which Clive com- 


municated with the disaffected in the nabob’s | 


camp. ‘Their wish was to set the latter aside, 
and to make Meer Jaffer, the commander-in- 
chief of his army, their ruler in his stead. 
The latter took an undecided part, evidently 
wishing to adhere to his master until he saw 
that he could desert him with safety. It was 
also plain that Omichund was not to be de- 
pended on, for after having stipulated for an 
enormous reward, under the name of compen- 
sation, he told the English that unless the 


' secured him the further sum of £300,000 as 


recompense for his agency, he would go over 
to Suraj-a-Doulah, and apprise him of the con- 





spiracy. ‘* Promise him,”’ said Clive, “all 
he asks, and draw up any form of engagement 
which shall satisfy him, and secure us against 
his treachery.”’ This was done in a manner, 
which, if it be at all defensible, certainly shows 
that Clive was not over scrupulous. The ex- | 
pedient was a fictitious agreement, a proceed- | 
ing which, in our mind, no emergency could | 
justify.* 

This was the condition of affairs when 
Suraj-a-Doula commanded his army, amount- 
ing to upwards of 55,000 men, with a large | 
park of artillery, to advance against the Eng- | 
lish towards the plains of Plassey. The or- 
der was at once obeyed; and Clive, who 
had been assured that Meer Jaffier would 
come over and join him with his large division, | 
saw no symptom of such a move. He had, | 
moreover, intelligence that Bussy, with a dis- | 
ciplined foree, was moving to the nabob’s 
aid. The rains too were at hand, and the 
council at Madras were imploring him to 
return, as all there were in alarm, daily ex- 
pecting to be besieged by a French armament, 
known to be on its way from Europe. In | 
this predicament, Clive made a false step ; for 
the first and last time of his life he ealled a 
council of war. His whole force consisted of 
3,000 men, one-third of them English, the 
rest sepoys, and his artillery consisted of 
eight six-pounders and a howitzer. The ques- 
tion which he propounded was, ‘ whether, in | 
our present situation, without assistance, and | 
on our own bottom, it would be prudent to 
attack the nabob ; or whether we should wait | 
till joined by some country power?” Clive | 
spoke first, and voted for delay; he was | 
joined by eight others, and seven were for an | 
immediate attack, so that the council, which | 
was composed of sixteen officers, was nearly | 
divided. The question was regarded as defi- 
nitely settled, and Clive retired to a grove, 
where, resting under a tree, he revolved the 
matter again in his mind for a whole hour, 
and then, regardless of the decision of the 
council, and of his own expressed opinion, 
announced his intention of attacking the 
enemy. No one describes a battle better 





* Two agreements were prepared, one written on 
red paper, promising all that Omichund had asked— 
the other one, white paper, giving him nothing. 
Admiral Watson danal the latter, but refused to 
sign the other, to which, however, his name was af- 
fixed by the committee. The Hindoo was deceived, 
and when, after the battle of Plassey, he claimed his 
reward, he was told, ‘‘ The red treaty is a sham, you 
are to have nothing.” The wretched man fell into 
the arms of an attendant, never uttered a complaint, 
became an idiot, and shortly after died. It is but | 
right to add, that Clive never could see anything 
wrong in the transaction, and that his biographer, 
Sir John Malcolm, defends it. 
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than Mr. Gleig, and we thérefore transcribe 
from his pages the triumph of Plassey : — 


“ At dawn of day, on the 22nd, the army 
| began to cross the river ; by four in the after- 
noon the last division was safely across. No 
halt ensued. The boats being towed against 
the stream with great labor, the infantry and 
guns pushed forward; and after a march of 
‘fifteen miles, the whole bivouacked, about 
three in the morning of the 23d, in a grove, 
or small wood, not far from Plassey. 

**Clive’s intelligence had led him to ex- 
pect that the enemy were in position at Cos- 
simbogue. A rapid march had, however, 
carried them on to Plassey, where they occu- 
pied the line or entrenched camp, which, dur- 
ing the siege of Chandernagore, Roydullub 
had thrown up, and seareely were the British 
troops lain down, ere the sound of drums, 
elarions, and cymbals warned them of the 
proximity of danger. Piequets were imme- 
diately pushed forward, and sentinels planted, 
and for an hour or two longer the weary sol- 
diers and camp-followers were permitted to 
rest. 

“Day broke at last, and forth from their 
entrenched camp the hosts of Suraj-a-Doulah 
were seen to pour. 40,000 foot, armed, 
some with mateh-locks, others with spears, 
swords, and bows, overspread the plain ; fifty 
pieces of cannon moved with them, each 
mounted upon a sort of wheeled-platform, 
which a long team of white oxen dragged, 
and an elephant pushed onwards from the 
rear. The cavalry numbered 15,000 ; and it 
was observed that in respect both of their 
| horses and equipments, they were very supe- 
rior to any which Clive and the soldiers of 
the Carnatic had seen on their own side of 

India. The fact was, that this foree consisted 
almost entirely of Rajpoots, or Patans, sol- 
diers from their childhood, and individually 
brave and skilful with their weapons. But 
among them, not less than among the infan- 
try, the bond of discipline was wanting ; and 
placing no reliance one upon the other, their 
_very multitude became to them a source of 
| weakness. On the other hand, Clive’s small, 
but most pliable army, stood silent as the 
grave. It consisted of about 1,000 Euro- 
_ peans, inured to toil, and indifferent to dan- 
_ ger, and of 2,000 sepoys, who, trained in the 
same school, had imbibed no small share of 
| the same spirit. Of these Europeans a por- 
_tion of Adlereron’s regiment constituted per- 
haps the flower. The name of Adlereron has 
long since ceased to be had in remembrance ; 
but the gallant 39th still carry with them, 
wherever they go, a memorial of that day— 








’ 


the word “ Plassey,”’ and the proud motto, 
** Primus in Indis”’ standing emblazoned 
upon their colors, beside many a similar 
record of good service performed in Spain 
and in the south of France. 

‘The battle of Plassey began at daybreak, 
and was continued for many hours, with a 
heavy cannonade on the part of the enemy, 
to which the guns of the English warmly re- 
plied. The fire of the latter told at every 
sound ; that of the former was much more 
noisy than destructive, partly because Clive 
sheltered his men behind a mud fence which 
surrounded the grove, partly because the na- 
bob’s artillerists were as unskilful as their 
weapons were cumbrous. No decisive move- 
ment was, however, made on either side, for 
Clive felt himself too weak in numbers to act 
on the offensive ; besides, he still expected 
that Meer Jaffier would come over to him, 
and, until some indication of the anticipated 
move were given, he did not consider that 
he would be justified in quitting his ground. 
The nabob’s troops, on the other hand, were 
such as the ablest general could not pretend to 
manceuyre under fire, and able generals were 
wholly wanting to them. Under these cir- 
cumstances Clive, whom excessive fatigue had 
worn out, lay down and slept, although not 
until he had given directions that, in the 
event of any change occurring, he should be 
immediately called. Accordingly, about noon, 
one of his people awoke him, and said that 
the enemy were retiring. He started up; 
the day, it appeared, being overeast, a heavy 
shower had followed, which so damaged the 
enemy’s powder, that their artillery became in 
a great degree useless; and as they trusted 
entirely to their: superiority in that arm, they 
no longer ventured to keep the field. Ina 
moment, Clive gave the word to advance. 
There was one little band attached to the na- 
bob’s foree which served him in good stead | 
that day. It consisted of about forty French 
soldiers, European and native, the remains of 
the garrison of Chandernagore, with four light 
field-pieces. Against these Clive first directed 
an attack to be made, and though they re- 
sisted stoutly, he drove them from a redoubt 
in which they were established, and seized 
their guns. With the apparent design of pre- 
venting this the nabob’s people again sallied 
forth; but they came on this time ina con- 
fused mass, and a well-directed fire from the 
English guns first checked and then turned 
them. Advantage was promptly taken of the 
panic, no respite given to the fugitives, for the 
victors entering with them, pell-mell into the 
camp, soon converted the retreat into a flight. 
In an hour from the first movement of the Eng- 
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lish beyond the exterior of the grove, a battle, 
on which may be said to have hung the des- 
tinies of India, was decided.— Gleig’s Life of 
| Clive, pp. 81-82. 


: 





| 
| As the the battle was closing, Clive ob- 
| served a dense body of troops, on the enemy’s 
left, moving obliquely towards his right. 
| They made no communication, and were fired 
/on as they approached. When the engage- 
_ment was quite over, horsemen came in, an- 
nouncing that this was Meer Jafher’s corps, 
and that he sent bis congratulations to the vie- 
tors. On the following morning the cheiftain 
entered the camp; but he was obviously un- 
| easy, and appeared conscious of his duplicity ; 
for he was observed to change color when the 
the guard turned out to receive him. Clive, 





| however, soon calmed his fears. He received | 





him with open arms, and hailed him as Nabob 
of Bengal, Bahar, and Ovissa. Such was 
the battle of Plassey, which forms the first 
great era in the history of British India. 
Fought under circumstances of great discour- 
agement, it achieved for us the richest district 
of Hindostan, established England as a re- 
cognized power, and spread the terror of her 
arms throughout the provinces of the Mogul 
empire, then tottering to its fall. 

Mr. Wilson’s work, now completed, meets, 
we are quite sure, the expectations of the 
public. We much regret that he did not 
re-write the history of the period embraced by 
Mill ; but he has done the next best thing, by | 
correcting the errors and fancies of that much- | 
biased author, in his well-considered notes.— | 
Dublin University Magazine. 
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‘«« What a fuss there is about the turneps !’’ 

cried a musical knight of our aequaintance,— 
after a visit to some gentlemen farmers, who 
deplored the failing crop of this eattle-food,— 
| his own agricultural knowledge and interest 
being bounded to the requisite supply of vege- 
tables for the table. ‘‘ What a fuss they 
_make about them! for my part I don’t care 
for turnips ; I think carrots much better ; and, 
for aught I see, there are enough for those 
who choose to pay for them.” (Which by 
| the way is the rational test in all matters of 
searcity.) ‘‘ What a brawling there is about 
them !” 

And, echo we, what a brawling is there 
about the hardness of the times! Of which, 
| by a parity of reasoning with that of our sapi- 
ent knight, we don’t believe a word, since, 
| for our part, we find everything very easy and 
| comfortable ; whatever we have a mind to pay 
| for, comes as readily and plentifully as ever 
we remember things. 

And yet, not to give credence to popular 
complaint from time to time, touching this 
vital question, would be wholly to discredit 
written authority, which, time out of mind, 
has had the pas of oral testimony. 

That which is in print must be true! is 
an axiom which the freedom and infallibility 
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of the press has rendered indisputable ; but 
then, again, who can look through the columns 
of advertisements with which our daily and 
hebdomadal literature abound, wherein variety 
and abundance of all things merchantable 
are offered to us for little or nothing ; ele- 
gances, luxuries, all that can gladden and 
adorn this life; besides the needful, which, | 
in unlimited sums of money is absolutely 
pressed upon us by generous and disinterested 
lenders, enabling us to purchase innumerable | 
bargains, those pickpurses of our wives and | 
daughters, 
















“Wanted, because they may be bought— | 
Bought, because they may be wanted,” i 






and which solicit us daily in every form :— | 
who, we repeat, can see all these and believe | 
that ruin and desolation are come upon us? || 
Nay, can we withhold our confidence (and || 
moreover admiration) in the manifold inven- | 
tions and improvements which, regardless of | 
expense, as we are assured, are devised for 
our comfort and convenience? Can we be- | 
hold these still-beginning, never-ending evi- 
dences of our country’s stamina, and not feel 
satisfied, malgré the (mis-) leading articles of 
our cherished paper (which it must be con- 
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fessed sometimes ‘‘ speak louder than adver- 
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| tisement’’), foretelling the crush and dissolu- 
tion of all mundane reliances, that England is 
still the most flourishing and well-to-do nation 
in Christendom ? Why, the very man who in 
the morning tells you that dearth and famine 


are the erying evils of the land we live in, 


will, on the self-same day, spread you a table 
that shall groan under the weight of: that 
plenty of which his pen has previously labored 


| to deny the existence ! 


Pass we over this, not irrelevant matter, and 
proceed to proofs that at this present period, 
things in general are particularly prosperous, 


and, to say the least, on an average with the 
_ good old times so vaunted by those to whom 


matter-of-fact days of old. 


‘Rien n’est beau que le vieux,”’ and of whose 
superiority, entre nous, we entertain a very 
certain degree of scepticism, while in many 
respects we moderns are infinitely above them. 
Let us take a retrospective glance at the dull 
When the early- 
to-rise and late-to-rest system of unlettered 
England’s shopkeepers, bound apprentices to 


_ lean over their counters all day, and lie under 
them at night, nothing more was looked for, 
or indeed requisite, to the ready sale of their 


commodities, beyond those significant, tangible 
intimations of their respective métiers, dis- 
played in their windows. Alas! for that 
single-minded, now exploded race! When 
dreamed they of early closing movements, who 


' never stirred from their shop and its little 











hack parlor of six feet by four (for with them 
there was measure in everything)? When 
thought they of ‘* busying themselves in seull- 
contending schools,” and improving their 
minds ? 

What cared they for letters? save and ex- 
cept those capital ones, the emblems of a 
flourishing trade, and initials of their house's 


prosperity, Z. S. D., which made up the | 


sum total of their learning’s lore. The Eng- 
lish trader needed then no tongue but his own ; 
no ‘foreign lingo’? to perplex his honest 
mind. Content to know nothing beyond his 
tradecraft, and only studied, like Norval, ‘ to 
increase his store and keep his only son’ (if 
he had one) “at home ;” with no higher 
aim ‘from early morn to dewy eve” than to 
open and close his ponderous shutters, and 
sprinkle the shop-floor before his customers 
came down with their dust. This, reader, 
“was your husband!” But young England 
is another guess sort of a person from him of 
elder times. Plate-glass and pedantry have 
found their way into our shops and opened to 
usa more lucid insight to what was but the 
palpable obscure of other days. 

Increase of our national wealth has led to 


Vor. eR 





gio, the selection of the food of daintier qual- 





the increase of our national wants, and ulti- | 
x—— - : ~- = — 


mately to the development of long-slumber- 
ing, national intellect and its concomitant 
refinement. Our man of trade has now a 
greater stock of money than he formerly 
boasted, consequently, a greater mind to 
spend it! Thus the purse and the primer 
are simultaneously opened with his eyes, to 
the actual necessity of self-improvement. It 
follows then that in the Master-mercer, no 
longer nailed to his counter like the bad _shil- 
ling of his day, we now behold the Master 
mind, which disdains, in propria persona, 
the sordid occupation of shopkeeping. No 
longer is he stationed behind his counter with 
a timid, sleck-headed apprentice at his elbow, 
with ‘shining morning face,’ aproned (and 
not unfrequently cuffed), with haply a provi- 
dent row of minikins darned with precision 
on his sleeve. No longer is the ‘* 7%l’* the 


nucleus of the house’s stamina, but in lieu of | 


the master’s eye (perchance in a fine phrenzy 


rolling), cognizant of the out-goings and in- 
comings of his capital, we behold a plurality | 
of young gentlemen, Byronians, with turned- 
down collars, pale faces, and winning ways, | 
taking place of the one; while a ‘‘ cashier’’ | 

fottily above the other, second only in | 


towers 
dignity to the elegant superintendent, who 

& 5 i . . 
with measured step, and vigilant eye, parades 


the boutique and notes the entrée of each fair | 


visitant, for whom he places seats with a bow- 
ing-grace that would excite the approval, if 
not the envy, of a Chesterfield. 


Everything is in faet changed ; the very | 


terms and titles of trade are become obsolete. 


Thus we have no longer shops, but establish. | 
ments ; no more shop-boys, but assistants, | 
who have no longer masters, but employers ; | 
and, superseded as said employers are by this | 
general reform, and released from personal | 


attendance, what have they to do if not to fly 
to the same resource as their emancipated 
men, and take, as beseems them, the upper 
seats at the intellectual banquet so copiously 
and indiscriminately prepared; and as all 
presiding heads of families have, ewm privile- 


ity to that of their dependents, it follows 
naturally, that while the subordinates are 
be-thumbing and dog’s-earing their spelling- 
books, and laboring to reinstate or transpose 
their too-long misused //’s, and converting their 
Ms into W's—and rice verséd—their superior 
of the upper form is majestically wielding his 
polyglot, and digging to the very roots of the 
tree of knowledge for the wherewithal to 
“amaze the (yet) unlearned, and make the 
learned smile,’’ doubtless with pleased ap- 
proval! Thus mind triumphs over mercery 
as over less tangible matter; and why not? 
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Shopmen have souls! and genius can no 
longer be bound up by stay-tape and buck- 
ram ; besides, ‘a bad education mars gentil- 
ity; wherefore an ambulatory, indefatigable 
schoolmaster is continually on his march of 
mental motion, treading upon the heels of 
ignorance, and sometimes in his haste and 
zeal, a little too much confounding classes. 
Mais, qwimporte ? 

On looking over the “Farthing Post’ (that 


Jirst of newspapers!) set up by our thrifty 


forefathers, we find that the article Advertise- 
ment was ‘‘short and far between,’’ a mere oc- 
casional nudge of the elbow to the idle dreamer 
of novelties, brief intimation of things not need- 
ful, yet necessary ‘‘to those whom Providence 
had blessed with affuence,”’ the coveters of ‘‘le 
beau superflu,” as a distinctive mark of their 
superior grade and good taste. But now, in 
these our better days, they are indicative of no 
less than our country’s genius ! 

The gorgeous George Robins, of illustrious 
memory, whose reputation was grounded upon 
his florid descriptions, would have been a stun- 
ning loss to diurnal literature, had he dropped 
his hammer thirty years ago. Time happily 


_ spared him for posterity’s use and example, till 


his excursive mind and superlative diction 
spread their garish light over the fashionable 


| columns of ‘‘the Post’ they so adorned, and his 


spirit infused itself into the pens of his suc- 
cessors. 
“Too apt is study to be overshot ; 


And while ambitiously it seeks to Anow, 
It doth forget to do the thing it ought.” 


Not so our students of the nineteenth century. 
Now, not only the merchandise, but the mer- 
chants are assiduous in their respective callings, 


and indefatigable in their efforts to secure our 


commendation and custom, not indeed as servile 
supplicants, but by the all-compelling force of 
And while 
in their multifarious claims upon our notice, 


/and their tempting descriptions, we hanker 


after the commodities described, we actually 
long for an introduction to their accomplished 
vendors. Let us at once turn over the file of 
our chosen paper, and read one by one the long 
lines of advertisments, those veritable signs of 
The Times, which give more than presump- 
tive evidence not only of the wealth, but the ezs- 


dom of young England. Previously, however, 


_ to the setting forth our more erudite samples, 
| the lueubrations of our ‘learned Thebans,”’ let 


us briefly touch upon the lighter specimens, 
the unstudied effects of Liberty and Fraternity, 
appeals rather to the reason than to the imagi- 
nation, genuine hearty John Dull-isms, directed 
to the good sense and reflection of their 











countrymen who cannot fail to be struck with 
the prompt, manly style of the blunt, and 
therefore honest tradesman, who, disdainingg 


all trick and subterfuge, with an endearin | 


familiarity, a ‘‘touch of nature,’”’ which in our 


reformed age ‘‘makes all mankind akin,”’ with- || 


out preface or apology demands rather than 
asks, 


“Why do you buy your boots and shoes at 
Paris?” 











| 


The question is at once pertinent and start- | 


ling. 1t seizes upon the eye, and touches the 
understandings ot its readers — awakens every 
dormant faculty of thought, and places us in a 
sort of dilemma, out of which we see no valid 
form of extrication, for how reply satisfactorily, 
even to oneself, to such a downright question ? 
“Why, indeed ! we musingly exclaim, after 
a pause during which our eye has again fallen 
on the pithy paragraph— Why do we buy 
our boots and shoes at Paris 7’ — (here we 


snatch a hasty glance af our extremities, bien 


chaussée) — and just as we believe we have 
hit upon ‘‘the reason which justifies’? so un- 
English a proceeding, our justification is ar- 
rested, and o’erthrown by the closing assertion 
that he, the siad shoe-maker, ‘Sells them 
cheaper and better!’ ere he ‘‘throws con- 
viction at us ina lump,” and we bend under 
the bootless folly—to say nothing of unneces- 
sary expense and loss of time—of crossing 
the channel for a pair of soles! 

In number two of these, our quaint quota- 
tions, the writer exhibits all the characteristic 
frankness and unprefaced brevity which marks 
his brother tradesman (for ‘‘ one of these men 
is genius to the other”), and we must admit 
that he bears in his style a little too much on 
the imperative in the injunction to 
“ Buy your shirts at 301, St. Martin’s le 
Grand.”’ 

Nevertheless, we can allege no just eause— 
though possibly some ¢ipediments to so long 
a drive eastward—no reason, moral or physi- 
eal, why we should not obey this, however 
peremptory suggestion, — unless indeed the 
succeeding invitation to a nearer and more 
fashionable quarter of the town, which, in a 
blander tone, urges us to inspect. 

* The soirée (not night) shirt,” produced, 
as we are credibly assured, ‘‘ under talented, 
and exclusive female superintendence” (!!!). 
Here the greater glory dims the less, and poor 
301 is put fairly out of countenance, and re- 
duced to a mere eipher, by the foree of femi- 
nine attraction, which let Aim resist who can! 

In number three, we find, in reference to 
another essential article in dress, that Mr. 
the tailor, ‘‘ /s enabled to assert without fear 
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of contradiction (1) that the characteristic 
of his fitting is a gentlemanly ease.” Now, 
here we have a pretty fair climax, for what can 
go beyond ‘gentlemanly ease?” Nothing 
—but the advertiser’s considerate feeling, 
which prompts him to add—* for stooping, 
sitting, walking and riding,”—a misgiving 
evidently coming across him, whether, with 
the generality of purchasers, a pair of trous- 
ers might not possibly be deemed objectiona- 
ble, unless accommodating to these various 
caprices of human locomotion. 

In number four we see announced— 

“ A Paletot built for the present season.” 
Evidently, like most of our modern buildings, 
of a slight constructure ; and poor in pride as 
in purse must that man be who would ven- 
ture to display it in its dilapidation a second 
season, when it would ‘‘hang quite out of 
fashion, like a rusty nail, in monumental 
mockery.” 

We next, in number five, see afloat 

“ Some waterproofing facts, touching ‘a 
new sort of dreadnaught coat and capes,” 
which facets are of such absorbing interest to 
mankind in general as to dissipate all hydro- 
phobial terrors, and render rain and snow 
mere nullities in ereation. 

“Something new,” however, says number 
siz. 

** Something new was wanting, (so popu- 
lar favor waits on chance and change!) and 
lo! appears 

“THE PALLA GALLICA !” 

Tn the production of which we are credibly 
informed by the ingenious ‘‘ ¢rvenfors’’ them- 
selves, (and what better authority can we 
desire 7) that they have ‘left all their com- 
| peers far behind,’’—doubtless to pant and 
| puff after the perfection with which they are 





unable to keep pace! Finally, we have the 
** REGISTERED AQUASCUTUM OVERCOAT,” 


which is surtowt so anti-plebcian that the 
‘* proprietors” delicately infer its total devo- 
tion to the beaw monde, by thanking ‘ noble- 
men and gentlemen (only) for its support.” 

Let us now “speak by the card ;” and, 
lest to some of its readers it should seem that 
the trader doth protest too much, let it be 
recollected that ‘‘to things of sale, a seller’s 
praise is due,’’ and, moreover, that ** praise 
too short doth blot.” 

Learn we then that ‘‘ J/essrs. W. and Co.” 
in announcing ‘‘ An extraordinary excerption 
of foreign articles, consisting of a beautiful 
compilation of rich silks, gold watches, um- 
brellas, and many other peregrine produc- 
tions of peculiar merit and great VERTU, are 
induced to avail themselves of this aurifer- 
ous opportunity to the very extreme boundary 
of prudence,’ (who could expect more‘) 
** the result 13, that by their usual discretion 
and vigilance,” (Is this a world to hide vir- 
tues in?) ‘‘ they are enabled to submit to the 
public the most superb display of foreign 
productions ever yet arranged together in one 
coacervation. W. and Co., for the guidance 
of those who may favor them with a call 
during this ostensible exhibition, enclose a 
list of the leading articles which they intend 
to explicate on this momentods occasion.” 

A nicer ‘derangement of epitaphs,” to 
borrow from our old frieed Mrs. Malaprop, or 
a more compendious programme of an excerp- 
tion of peregrine productions arranged to- 
gether in one coacervation, from an aurifer- 
ous opportunity, never before entered the 
mind of man, er into the compass of ‘‘a ecard” 
to explicate.” Truly, the force of learning 





can no further go !—Dentley’s Miscellany. 





Translated for the Daguerreotype. 
\ HUNGARY IN 1848. 


| KOSSUTH AND JELLACHICH. 


Six months ago, at the moment when the 
first revolution broke out at Vienna, the diet 
‘of Presshurg was actively working upon the 
reforms which had for a long time been de- 
manded by the liberal party, and at last 
granted by Austria. Never had the hopes of 
the Hungarian patriots, who sincerely desired 
aliberal compromise between the new wants 
of Hungary and the pretensions of the impe- 








rial government, been so near receiving a 
happy solution ; all the questions which had | 
been raised were about to be settled in good | 
faith under the mediation of the young Pala- 
tine. The principles were admitted ; and the 
details, which, while they respected the rights 
of property, might assure to Hungary the 
benefits of universal enfranchisement, the free. 








dom of the soil, and the rapid progress ef in. 
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Vy | dustry and commerce, were being carefully 
adjusted. The redemption of tithes, the 
abolition of statute-labor, the payment of gen- 
eral taxes without distinction of caste, the 
right of suffrage for the citizens of the free 
cities, —such was the pacific programme, 
some points of which had actually been car- 
ried into effect. The confidence which all 
parties placed in the young Arch-duke en- 
couraged the imperial government to make 
| concessions. A young and able counsellor 
| had been given to the prince, whose talents 
had conciliated many minds; it was Count 
| George Appony, raised, before the age of for- 
|| ty years, to the supreme post of chancellor 
of Hungary. It was through this half-Aus- 
trian, and half-Hungarian functionary, that 
under the old order of things the whole action 
_of the government was exercised. He repre- 
sented Hungary with Austria, and Austria 
with Hungary. Count Appony had prepared 
. || himself by deep study for this difficult part ; 
| his youth had assisted him in understanding 
what it would be necessary to yield to the irre- 
sistible movement of new ideas. The temper 
| of his mind, preéminently well ordered, was at 
|| the same time a security against the seductions 
| of popularity, and the encroachments of the 
|| diet ; he knew better than the men of his age 
|| the relative positions of power and of liberty. 
| His age, however, rendered him popular 
| among the young magnates of the higher 
| chamber. He was nephew of the Count 
Appony, whose honest heart and noble man- 
ners, during his residence among us of twen- 
ty years, Paris learned w appreciate. We 
could not resist the temptation of rendering 
this passing homage to a young and brilliant 
genius, temporarily lost to his country. 

The revolution of Vienna burst forth over all 
these public and private hopes. The Hunga- 
_rian radicals naturally claim the glory of it. 
Some students who happened to be in Vienna 
were the instigators and the chief leaders of 
the revolution ; it was natural that they should 
wish their country to profit by it. The chief 
/ of the extreme opposition in the last ses- 
j sions of the diet, the advocate Kossuth, found 
‘ himself carried to the head of the movement, 
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ei and he caused the second chamber to vote, 
thie without the concurrence of the first, an ad- 
AB ip dress to the Emperor, which was a true pro- 
/gramme of the revolution. This address 
‘ demanded the appointment of a purely IHun- 
garian ministry, responsible to the diet for the 
exercise of its power; a new representation 
of the whole people, without distinction of 
rank or birth; the organization of a national 
guard ; the transfer of the diet from Press- 
|| burg to Pesth; and finally a liberal constitu- 
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tion for all the other states of the empire. | 
But this address also pronounced the decided | 
wish and the necessity that Hungary should | 
remain indissolubly united to the empire. | 
A thousand Hungarian gentlemen, in that | 
national costume which resembles more nearly | 
the uniform of a soldier than the robes of a 
legislator, were deputed to deliver this men- | 
acing address to the Emperor in his palace at 
Vienna. It was at the end of the month of 
March ; —the Emperor granted every thing. | 
There was then no capital in Europe, except 
London and St. Petersburg, where the govern- | 
ment would have possessed the power of re- 
fusing any concession whatever. The depu- 
tation returned in triumph to Pesth. All that 
the influence, then great, of the Palatine could 
obtain, was that some of the old leaders of the 
constitutional opposition should be admitted 
into the new government. The Count Bathi- 
any, the chief of the opposition in the chamber 
of magnates, was the president of the new ad- 
ministration ; Kossuth remained its soul and its 
director. But in the very formation of their 
government the authors of the movement show- 
ed in what sense they intended to maintain 
the federal bond which they suffered nominally 


still to exist between Austria and Hungary. | 


They wished to have Hungarian ministers of 


foreign affairs, of war, and of finance. It is | 


possible to conceive several states united under 
one head, having each a distinct internal ad- 
ministration ; one may even conceive, though 
with difficulty, the existence of two separate 
ministers of war and finance, having a certain 





relation to the central power, but how can we | 


imaging several ministers of foreign affairs for | 


asingle sovereignty, that is to say, several or- 
gans of the same idea in its relation to foreign 
powers? They endeavored by the choice of 
the nominal minister to soften down the revolu- 
tionary character of such anact. Prince Paul 
Esterhazy, formerly Austrian ambassador at 
London, retired from public life since 1842, ac- 
cepted the post. He resigned it when the 
path, which it was intended to follow, was no 
longer doubtful. In reality the department of 
foreign affairs was filled by the young deputy 
Pulsky, who has for several years been well 
known in Germany as the author of some 
highly esteemed works on Hungary. 

While separation and the dissolution of the 
federal bond with Austria was thus being pre- 
pared, the revolutionary movement was operat- 
ing with equal boldness in the interior of the 
country. Under the influence of that excite- 
ment which hurries along great assemblies, 
the diet hastily decreed all those important re- 
forms, the initiative of which belonged of right 
to that constitutional opposition which was al- 
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ally accomplished. 
weighed so heavy upon the old Hungarian pat- 
riots, was at last about to be broken. 


| enough. 
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ready suspected of servility or of conservatism ; 


it is true that this opposition was desirous of 
annexing to these reforms certain conditions, 
certain preliminaries, which the radicals were 
but little anxious for. Thus, for ten years the 


suppression of the tithes had been demanded, 


but accompanied by an indemnity which was to 
be granted to the proprietor: statute-labor 
had already been abolished, and the tithes 
were now suppressed without indemnity. An 


electoral law was voted, and the right of suf- 


frage conferred upon all those who possessed a 
capital of three hundred florins. No explana- 


| tion was given of what, under the new organ- 


ization, would become of the chamber of mag- 
nates, but this electoral law was evidently di- 
rected against it. Under the false pretence of 
an almost universal suffrage, it in reality 
excluded the millions of peasants, upon 
whom the recently acquired right of pos- 
sessing property had not been able to 
confer any; had they been admitted to 
the right of voting, these peasants would 
have formed for the magnates a numerous 
and powerful body of clients. The extent of 
the possessions of these Hungarian magnates, 
the numerous employments which they dispose 
of, their generosity, which often forms a con- 
trast to the exactions of the poor and litigious 
nobility, have rendered them everywhere pop- 
ular. 
rather have for his lord a rich and powerful 
magnate, than one of those country noblemen, 


who are democrats at Pesth, and real tyrants | 


in their own narrow domains. For the mo- 
ment however no attempt was made against 
the first chamber; it was still defended by 
those of its members who formed a part of the 
ministry, by the brillianey which the eloquence 
of its orators had thrown over its last sittings, 
by the magie of names still powerful in Hun- 
gary, and lastly by the extent of its wealth, of 
which no aristocracy has ever made a more 
patriotic use.* 

The diet separated after these decrees, and 


| the Hungarian ministry was left to itself. It 


held in its hands that which the most extreme 
opposition had never dared to dream of ; the 
separation of Hungary from Austria was virtu- 
That federal bond which 


Nothing 


* Patriotic gifts are annually given by the members 
of the Hungarian diet, by the side of which French 
and even English subscriptions appear niggardly 
Thus in a subscription for a national acad- 
emy destined to promote the study of the Hungari- 
an language, we find the following names and figures : 
Count Szecheny 160,000 franes, Count Karoly 125,000 
francs; Prince Bathiany 150,000 francs; the two 
Esterhazys 80,000 francs. 


There is no peasant who would not | 





| 


now impeded the freedom of their movements ; 
their policy would become free and independ- 
ent, their army would no longer shed its 
blood in a foreign cause ; of the ancient union, 
in truth, there remained nothing but the name 
of Sovereign. 

But it was not only the Austrian empire, 
which, until these days, had been a vast fed- 
erative state ; the states which composed this 
political union were themselves, like the 
— agglomerations of distinct countries 
and nationalities. Among these different na- 
tions, the Hungarians, or Magyars, as they have 
recently, dropping the common name of Hun- 
garians, been termed, were, in fact, the only 
one to profit by the victories gained over Aus- 
tria. Here we must go back a little, but it 
shall be done as briefly as possible. The 
revolutionary question at Pesth, has from the 
commencement been complicated by this ques- 
tion of nationalities; the difficulties were of 
ancient date and inveterate, but the complete 
emancipation of Hungary, relatively to Aus- 
tria, has brought them all out into relief 
and aggravated them. The Slavonians, the 
Wallachians, the Germans, were bitterly com- 
plaining of the preponderance of the Magyars, 
even when, like them, they recognized a com- 
mon master. It was, they said, an elder 
brother, very severe upon the younger mem- 
bers of the family. What would it be, when, 
freed from the rule of their common father, 
they were to live under the law of that brother ? 
The enfranchisement of the Magyars became 
the enslavement of the other nations, who, 
until then, were their equals. It is out of 
this feeling that has arisen the Slavonic insur- 
rection, and what is called the Croat question. 
In its progress it has taken another direction, 
and another object; it ought also to assume 
another name, for the quarrel between the 
Croats and the Magyars has now become a 
war between Austria and Hungary ; and the 
Ban of Croatia, Jellachich, appointed the 
Emperor’s lieutenant-general, commands as 
such the Austrian troops which have marched 
from the Drave to the Danube. We will 
explain the somewhat complicated movements 
by which this transformation has taken place. 

Of all the grievances which the different 
nations, who share with the Magyars the soil 
of Hungary, put forward against them, there 
is one which is certainly better founded than 
all the rest. After long struggles the Mag- 
yars had compelled the Austrian government 
to renounce, in regard to Hungary, the use 
of the Latin language, and to adopt the Mag- 
yar. Publie opinion had been very strong on 
this point; it seemed, that if this concession 
were obtained, all was gained, and the unity 
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| word of Magyar. 
persecution. \ 
| hard that they should be obliged to speak any 
| other language than their own, did not shrink 
from the idea of imposing their own upon other 
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of Hungary established. National vanity 
made of it a question of life or death, a point 
of honor which none would give up. We 
have seen Hungarians educated at Berlin and 
Vienna, who have never spoken their language, 
who scarcely understand it, and who yet 
thought themselves obliged to be violent in 
their demonstrations on this subject. The 
Hungarian language replaced accordingly in 
the diet, in the addresses to the Sovereign, 
and in the administration of public affairs, the 
Latin and the German. 

All however was not yet gained; the 


| Hungarians had achieved the right of employing 
| their language in their relations with Austria ; 
| it remained for them to teach it to the numer- 


ous populations, more numerous in their ag- 
gregate than the Magyars, who knew certainly, 
but little Latin, but who did not know one 
Hence arose intolerance and 
The Magyars, who found it so 


nations. In every village, whether Ilun- 
garian or not, the teacher was compelled to 


_ give his instruction, and the priest to preach his 
sermons, in the language of the Magyars ; in 
_ the diet no other dialect was tolerated. 
| measures called forth the most lively resistance ; 


one can easily understand what a confusion 
such a change would bring about in the oldest 
and most familiar habits ; but it was especial- 
ly in Croatia that the pretensions of the 
Magyars to be the sole representatives of 
Ifungarian nationality experienced the most 


|| vehement opposition. 
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The name of Croatia has been rendered 
illustrious by the bravery of its inhabitants. 
We remember those regiments of Croats and 
Pandours, those hussars of death, as they 
were called, who acquired such a_ terrible 
reputation in the last century. Croatia 
occupies the Southern part of Hungary, from 
the Drave to the point where the Danube, near 
Belgrade, suddenly changes its direction and 
turns again towards the East. Its extent is 
nine hundred and fifty (geographical) square 
miles ; its population amounts to about eight 
hundred thousand souls. Under the name of 
the kingdom of Slavonia and Croatia it has 
always been governed by particular laws. The 
conditions of its union with Hungary have 
never violated its independent existence, and 
it may be said that it stood in exactly the same 
relation towards the government established at 
Pesth, as Hungary did towards part of Austria 


| (regnum in regno), with its own estates and 
| separate diet, holding their sittings in the 
| capital, Agram. This diet nominated three 





These | 











deputies, three plenipotentiaries, from among | 


g 
its own members, who went to represent it In 


the Hungarian diet. One of these had his seat 
at the table of the magnates, the other two in 
the assembly. The administration of the 
kingdom is delegated, with the approval of the 





Emperor, to a chief who takes the title of | 


Ban of Croatia, and who holds, as such, the 
third vreat office under the crown of Hungary, 
after the Palatine, and the supreme judge. 
The Croats are a family of the Slavonic 
race ; notwithstanding some variety, language 
establishes among all these families, proceed- 
ing from a common stock, an incontestible 
unity. When they saw the efforts made by 
the Magyars fo make their particular race and 
language prevail, they became the more at- 
tached to their nationality and their language ; 
hence arose irritation and ill-will between 
them. They accused the Hungarians of am- 
bition, of conspiracy against the royal sove- 
reignty ; the Hungarians, on the other hand, 
accused the Croats of dreaming, with some 
learned men and professors scattered among 
the Slavonie nations of the north and south, 
of a gigantic empire, which, uniting under a 
single master all the populations of Slavonic 
origin, should prepare for the emperor of Rus- 
sia a dominion equal to that of Gengiskan. 


This is what German writers have for a long | 


time been denouncing under the name of Pan- 
slavism. We will not dwell upon this point ; 
it is only necessary to know that, at the moment 
when the revolution of March 16th broke out 
in Ifungary, there already existed great difh- 
culties, a mine ready to spring. The Croats 
had shown themselves very resolute ; they had 
been unwilling to renounce the use of their 
language ; they would willingly have aban- 
doned Latin in favor of their own tongue, but 
not for the benefit of the Magyar. So long 
as the quarrel was, as it were, one between 
two brothers with nearly equal rights, the dis- 
union did not reach the point of open rupture. 
The Croats did not go so far as to rebel 
against the laws promulgated in the name of 
the common sovereign. In a question of this 
nature it was no small thing to know that this 
sovereign was as much opposed to these laws 
as the Croats themselves could be. It was 
towards the Austrian government that the 
wishes and the hopes of the Croats were di- 
rected ; they voted with the Austrian party, 
and did not neglect any of the peculiar priv- 
ileges of their constitution, which enabled 
them to treat directly with Vienna, as a dis- 
tinct and separate part of Hungary. 

This state of mind was much aggravated 
after the 16th of March; it was feared that 
from being, as it were, on a footing of equal- 
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| 
| ity, Croatia would become a state, subject to 
| Hungary. Hungary had already demanded 
and obtained from the shadow of government, 
| which was then seated at Vienna, the adminis- 
tration of the military frontiers of the king- 

dom, which until then had been committed to 

the Aulie council. The warlike population 

which inhabits these provinces belongs for the 
/most part to the Croat race. In thus passing 
under the Hungarian ministry these prolific 
reservoirs of imperial armies were lost for the 
common defence of the empire, and became 
on the contrary threatening for Croatia. Last- 
ly, the diet of Agram complained that the 
mode of election of its deputies to the assem- 
bly of Pesth, had been changed without its 
consent. Asa separate kingdom, Croatia had 
in certain eases the right of giving a distinct 
vote ; in augmenting the number of her rep- 
resentatives they had deprived her of this 
right, the safeguard of her independence ; in 
voting numerically, her influence was lost 
amidst the more numerous yotes of the Hun- 
garian and Transylvanian deputations. She 
had refused to submit to these usurpations ; 
she had protested, and not a single Croat dep- 
uty appeared at the opening of the revolu- 
tionary diet of Pesth in the month of July. 
The Hungarian government, oceupied, as gen- 
erally happens after revolutions, with party 
interests and the desire of securing power for its 
own friends, did nothing to appease Croatia. 
They had given her no share in the independ- 
ence which they had achieved for the Mag- 
yars; they gave her no share in the power 
which had fallen into their hands. Not a 
single Croat was admitted into the ministry or 
to any of the superior offices of the kingdom. 
This was a great fault, and its evil consequen- 
ces soon became manifest. 

The Croat diet had just chosen for its Ban 
the Baron Jellachich, of Bueszin. He was 
| chosen as representing the feeling of the 
country towards the mew government of 

Pesth. From the moment of his election, 
Jellachich broke with Hungary. There is 
| every reason to believe that no foreign induce- 
| ment at that time influenced his determination, 
| the motives of which we have explained to 

he of ancient date, and evident to every Croat. 
| This is proved by the fact that in the northern 
| provinees, the Slavonie populations also rose 
| in rebellion. The revolution of March 10th 
| had only hastened the explosion of their dis- 
|, content. The Slavonians addressed to the 
| Magyars all the same complaints which these 
|| for twenty years had been addressing to the 
| Austrian government; and, strange as it 
seems, (although numerous examples of such 
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; 





sudden changes might have made us familiar 


with them) the new Hungarian government 
spoke exactly as the imperial government might 
have done. ‘* Croatia,’’ said the minister Kos- 
suth in the sitting of July 11th, “ is ina state of 
revolt! The Croats think that, favored by the 
revolutionary crisis of Europe, they can with 
impunity place themselves in open rebellion 
against the Hungarian monarchy. The new 
Ban has not appeared at Pesth, in spite of 
the orders which have been given to him.” 
And Kossuth, seized with an extraordinary 
zeal for the majesty of the king of Hungary, 
concluded his speech with these proud words, 
which a loyal chancellor of the empire might 
not have disavowed : ‘* We wil] never acknowl- 
edge that the Ban Jellachich stands on the 
same level with the king of Hungary; the 
king of Hungary can pardon, it is the duty of 
Jellachich to obey.” Kossuth hoped that in 
the confusion in which everything was at 
Vienna, after having compelled the Emperor 
to acknowledge the independence and the sep- 
aration of Hungary, the name and influence 
of his authority might be used to constrain 
the feelings of Croatia. 

In the meanwhile, a new revolution broke 
out at Vienna and compelled the Emperor 
to seek a refuge at Inspruck. The first Vien- 
nese ministers, whom the revolution carried 
into power, were not long in coming to an 
understanding with their brethren at Pesth. 





They brought forward the accusations of a 
Pan-Slavonian conspiracy, of which we have 
just spoken, and represented Jellachich as an 
agent paid by Russia. There were some pre- 
texts for this accusation, Jellachich seemed to 
hesitate in answering the call of the Emperor, 
who had ordered him to come and give an 
account of his conduct at Inspruck. He had 
been installed in his new dignity at Agram, 
with an unusual degree of pomp and splendor, 
in the midst of the deputies, not only of 
Croatia, but also of Serviaand a large number 
sent from the northern districts. The bisho 

of Croatia, of the Greek church, Pr cw, 
the oaths to him. Considering all the insur- 
rections which were causing the edifice of the 
Austrian monarchy to fall to pieces, it might 
well be asked whether it was a new revolt 
which was bursting forth in the eastern part 
of the empire, or an unexpected aid against 
revolt. 

After some delay, the Ban proceeded to 
Inspruck, in the commencement of the month | 
of July. His attitude and his language left 
no room for doubt respecting his sentiments : 
‘ He was a Croat, devoted in the first place to | 
his country, but a faithful subject of the Em- | 
peror, and resolved to testify his loyalty. If 
the whole of the Croat regiments did not | 
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advance to the aid of their brethren in Italy, 
it was because they were necessary to the 
defence of their country. If the Hungarians 
would renounce their unjust pretensions, the 
whole population was ready to march to the 
succor of their country.”’ 

The task of smoothing away these differ- 
ences, and of establishing a kind of mediation 
between the Hungarian ministry and the Ban 
of Croatia, was confided to the Arch-duke 
John. It was agreed that conferences should 
take place between Jellachich and the repre- 
sentatives of the Hungarian ministry ; but the 
Arch-luke being soon afterwards elected vicar- 
general of the German empire, Jellachich 
returned to Agram. He was received in tri- 
umph, and several weeks were there lost. 
At last the conferences really commenced at 
Vienna. The Ban negotiated with Count 
Bathiany, but the pretensions were too great 
on both sides. The imperial government had 
not sufficient strength to enforce the reciprocal 
sacrifices which might have brought about a 
reconciliation, or rather, we may say, no peace- 
ful issue was possible. The two plenipoten- 
tiaries lost their tempers and quarrelled. 
‘“We shall meet again on the banks of the 
Drave,”’ (the frontier of Croatia) said Count 
Bathiany to his adversary, as they separated.— 
‘‘No,” replied the other, ‘‘ it shall be on the 
Danube.”’ It was by force of arms that the 
question thenceforth was to be decided. Be- 
fore his departure, the Ban received visits 
from the officers of the army and garrison of 
Vienna. Toasts were given, vows exchanged ; 











the alliance had been concluded between the 
soldiers, before it was avowed by the govern- 
ment. Nevertheless attempts were made to 
renew the negotiations. We shall see that 
the Palatine was named to replace the Arch- 
duke John as mediator, and Count Bathiany 
had a last interview with Jellachich, even in 
the camp of the Croats. 

The Croat question, the revolution at Pesth, 
and the relation of the Hungarian government 
to the central power at Vienna, are three ques- 
tions which might more conveniently be treated 
separately ; but the narrative would lose in 
truth, what it undoubtedly would gain in clear- 
ness. Each of these questions has influenced 
the others, not only at the crisis, but on each 
day, and at each stage of their progress. We 
must therefore follow their progress simulta- 
neously. Whilst Jellachich was entering into 
more intimate relations with Vienna, what was 
the new government about at Pesth? On the 
fifth of July, the diet opened in that city. The 
last sittings had been held in the small town of 
Pressburg, situated on the very threshold of the 
Austrian frontier, and thus placed under the 














influence of the imperial government. 


This 


had been one of the grievances of the opposition, | 
and the concession had been extorted. The | 
Arch-duke Stephen opened the diet in the name | 


of his majesty, Ferdinand VII. He did not 
seruple to protest, in his opening address, 
against the Croat insurrection. 
he said, ‘“‘has seen with grief, after having 
voluntarily sanctioned the laws voted by the 
diet, that agitators, especially in Croatia, have 
excited against each other the populations of 
different creeds and languages. Disquieted by 
false rumors and vain fears, they have been 
impelled to resist laws, which, they said, were 
not the free expression of his Majesty’s will. 
Some have gone further, and have pretended 
that their resistance was for the interests of the 
royal house, and with the knowledge and con- 
sent of his majesty.” 

In the chamber of deputies, the prime minis- 
ter explained the position of things in a speech 
which possessed, at least, the merit of great 
frankness. ‘* You see with your own eyes,” 
he said ‘‘the frightful situation of the coun- 
try; the treasury is empty, and our country 
without an army !’’ And then passing to the 
Croat question, the speaker asserted that, not- 
withstanding the evident rights of Hungary, 
the sole method of arranging the differences 
with Croatia, was to entreat the king to inter- 


‘** The king,” | 


pose as mediator between the two countries. | 


And finally he proposed an extraordinary con- 
tribution of a hundred millions of florins, and 
a levy of two hundred thousand men, in order 
to terminate the quarrel with Croatia, and at 
the same time assist the empire, which was 
menaced in Italy. The propositions of the 


minister were adopted by acclamation, and the | 


latter portion of the vote created a strong sen- 
sation throughout Europe ; it had been believed 
that Hungary, or at least the ministry, was 
rather disposed to make common cause with 
Italy, and to withdraw the Hungarian regiments 
from that country. What was the meaning of 
this new language, this so unexpected offer of 
assistance ? 


Public opinion was not deceived ; the revo- |; 


lutionary party, which had the upper hand in 
the Hungarian government and in the diet, 
was thoroughly determined to make an end, if 
possible, of the royal government. 
present day,”’ they loudly exclaimed, ‘‘Hun- 
gary deserves something better than to remain 
a constitutional dependent monarchy.’’ Their 
actions were in conformity with this doctrine ; 
the diet sent adeputy to Paris, and another to 


“At the | 


Frankfort, in order to enter into direct relations | 


with foreign governments, and to claim the aid 


of the central power of Germany. The deputy | 


Szalay represented at Frankfort that the | 
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Austrian army composed of a certain number 
of Germans, but chiefly of Croats, Slavonians 
and Italians, could not be considered as a 
German military force; that it was, by the 
nature of its composition, dangerous to Ger- 
manic liberty ; that it was therefore the interest 
of Germany to further the separation of the 


different nations of which this army was com- 


posed ; in other words, to demand the disso- 
lution of the empire. In order to obviate the 


_ dangers which he pointed out, the Hungarian 


envoy demanded the mediation and the aid of 
the German diet, not only against Croatia, but, 
if needful, against the imperial govevernment. 

We see that the steps taken by the Hun- 
garian ministry were but little in accordance 
with the hopes which the diet may have inspir- 
ed at the outset, in promising succor to the em- 
peror. Was it this double course of the Hun- 
garian ministry which impelled the Austrian 
government to declare itself more decidedly in 


favor of the Ban of Croatia, and to profit by 


his hostility towards Hungary? Or was it, 
on the contrary, the certainty which they ac- 
quired of partiality and complicity with the 
designs of the Croats on the part of the Aus- 
trian government, which changed the plans of 
the diet? Both causes doubtless operated. 
The concessions extorted from Austria were so 
great, that she could not conscientiously think 
herself obliged to avoid all opportunities of 
retracting them. The Hungarian ministry, on 
the other hand, calculated upon the existence 
of this feeling, and sought aid from without. 
It accused the cabinet of Vienna of reaction- 
ary ideas, and prepared to resist a probable at- 
tack. Very soon the spirit of faction threw off 
all disguise ; it predominated in the assembly, 
and left no room for trying conciliatory meas- 
Kossuth was not the man to draw 
back. He brought forward the concessions 
made by Austria, in order to prove that there 
was folly and danger in believing that she 
could ever beeome reconciled to them. He 
roused his own feelings, and those of the as- 


sembly, by the spectacle of the dangers into 


which they had plunged with him, and the ne- 


_cessity of not looking behind them for an in- 


stant. ‘‘ No illusion, citizens,’’ he exclaimed 
(July 11th): ‘the Magyars stand alone 
against the conspiracy of the sovereigns and 
nations who surround them. The Emperor 


_of Russia encircles us with his provinces, and 


even as far as Servia, we everywhere meet 
with his hand and his gold. In the north, 
armed bands of Slavonians are seeking to join 
the rebels of Croatia, and preparing to march 
At Vienna the courtiers and poli- 


will be able to put once more in chains the 











Magyars, those ancient slaves, that undisci 
plined and rebellious race. Oh! my fellow 
citizens, it is thus that tyrants always have 
designated free men. You are, I repeat, alone ; 
will you fight ?”’ 

Bursts of revolutionary eloquence, appeals 
to courage in the name of the country, rarely 
fail to produce their effect upon a Hungarian 
assembly. According to unanimous testimo- 
ny, the impression produced by this harangue 
was enormous. Eloquence is not rare in 
Hungary ; there is in their language a natural 
dignity, which enables it to convey, without an 


effort, the most lofty ideas; and the habit of | 


political discussion excites and develops ora- 
torical talent. Competent judges do not hesi- 
tate to place the Hungarian orators above 
those of the English parliament, and, with the 
exception of one or two distinguished names, 
above those of France. It is, however, dif_i- 


cult to understand how it happens, that where | 
every one can speak well, eloquence produces | 


far more sudden, more unexpected, and more 
contagious effects, than in France or in Eng- 
land. We must go to Rome and Athens for 


examples of that power of speech, which can _ 


instantaneously displace convictions, and pro- 
duce in the destiny of a people revolutions of 


which the philosophy of history would seek in | 


vain to unravel the mystery. It is impossible 


at any moment to answer for the decision | 
which a Hungarian assembly will arrive at; | 
there are no engagements of party, which can 
resist the magic of a skilful and elocuent | 


speech. 
Kossuth understood better than any one 


else how, in rousing the generous sentiments | 
of his countrymen, to hasten their resolutions | 
and to make them say that word so terrible *. 
It was only | 
by degrees that Kossuth attained that reputa-_ 


civil wars: ‘* The die ts cast.”’ 


tion for eloquence and energy, which even 
his enemies allow that he possesses. 
years ago, he was a poor advocate, when 
some magnates, who appreciated his intelli- 


gence and activity, resolved to take advantage | 


of his talents in order to organize a journal of 
the sittings of the diet. Kossuth willingly 
undertook the charge ; he organized a body of 
writers, and succeeded in giving a tolerably 
exact and perfect account of the proceedings. 
This journal, which was lithographed, was sent 
into every province. The Austrian govern- 


ment caused it to be seized, asserting it to be - 
subject to censorship as much as a printed pa- | 
per. Kossuth and his patrons were not dis- | 


awl 


Twelve | 











couraged ; he augmented the number of his | 


writers, and the journal, copied by hand, con- 
tinued to appear. After the session, Kossuth 


| 


did not suspend his journal, but, instead of | 
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the deliberations of the dict, he published the 
proceedings of the provincial assemblies, in 
which, as they were less exposed to the con- 
trol of the government, the most violent. har- 
angues were delivered, and separation from 
Austria and a republie were openly spoken of. 
Kossuth was arrested and put in prison for the 
publication of one of these speeches. There 
he remained two or three years, and finally re- 
covered his liberty on the occasion of one of 
those amnesties which the Austrian govern- 
ment granted, at the moment of closing the 
diet, in order to terminate old differences. 
Kossuth soon afterwards entered the chamber 
of deputies, and earried into it talents which 
as yet had only been exercised in inferior oc- 
eupations, and a fierce hostility against the 
He soon oceupied the first 
place among the chiefs of the opposition in the 
second chamber; and, owing to the slowness 
with which he had risen, he was not, like 
Széchény, Bathiany, and Deak, thrown aside 
as past service, when the revolution of March 
arrived. He resolutely seized power, and has 
displayed, besides an eloquence of which his 
countrymen speak in terms of the highest ad- 
miration, an energy and an activity which 
deserve to have been employed in a better 
cause. Kossuth does not resemble the Hun- 
garian liberals, always under the influence of 
chivalrous and somewhat aristocratic feelings, 
whom we have been accustomed to see. He 
is a radical of the new revolutionary school, 
ready for everything, who, when he has got 
rid of Austria, will seek to get rid of the no- 
bility. He has already signified to the cham- 
her of magnates that its existence is only 
provisional, that it will be reformed by the 
sovereign assembly, and doubtless be reduced 
It is 





| 


he who has arrested the liberal movement of 


Hungary in order to convert it into a revolu- | 


tionary and demagogic movement ; it is he 
who, in order to realize projects of universal 
equality, even more chimerical in Hungary 
than elsewhere, has not hesitated to overturn 


the whole political and social edifice of his | 
We have had experience of such | 
These | 
feclings, inspired perhaps but not justified by | 


country. 
men, and ean read their characters. 


the persecutions which he has undergone, are 
crowned in Kossuth by an ardent and exclu- 
sive patriotism, of which we have no reason to 
doubt the sincerity. In the latter point of 





view he is a good representative of the quali- | 


ties and defects of Magyarism, and he derives 
from it a large part of the extraordinary as- 
eendeney which at this moment he exercises 
over his countrymen. 


Kossuth then from the time we are speaking | 


of, was thoroughly determined to come to a || 
rupture with Austria ; his character, no less || 
than the course of events, impelled him to it. |! 


In speaking of regiments to be sent to Italy 
he only sought to profit by the name and the 
sanction of the Emperor, in order to raise troops 
and contributions which would remain in his 
hands, and be ready for any emergency, even 
for a war with Austria , 
secret thoughts when some patriots, who were 
not in his seeret, londly demanded that the 
Hungarian regiments, which were then in 
Lombardy, should be reealled. ‘But remem- 
ber,”’ cried Kossuth, ‘that you will recall 
more Croats than Magyars. Is that what 
you desire 7’ The measures proposed by the 
energetic tribune were completed by a decree, 
authorizing the issue of two hundred million 
francs of paper money. 
(To be continued. ) 
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Tt was in compliance with reiterated re- 
quests of the Poet that the friend of many 
years standing, who watched by his death-bed, 
beeame his biographer. By this announce- 
ment the reader will be prepared to expect 
the fruits of a labor of love in the book before 


/ us; and he will find his expectation fulfilled to 
the utmost. That Love can be minutely elab- | Such is not our author’s love. 
css - 





| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


orate, fondly prolix, blindly encomiastie, all 
the world knows. Perhaps the highest love 
includes something of pride and reserve—of 
severity, even—mingled with its tenderness. 
At all events when it is thoroughly convinced of 
the admirable and commanding qualities of its 
object, it need not have recourse to super-subtle 
elaboration or smooth apology. It will not 


He betrayed his | 


then dilute its praise with epithets, or enforce | 


its reverence by vain repetitions: it would 
rather be over-scant in speech than garrulous. 
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thrice too diffuse. We are forced after reading 
it to confess that the genius of Thomas Camp- 
bell was concentrated in his exquisite poems ; 
that whatever might be the qualities of his 
heart, (and in some domestic relations they 
"were admirably displayed, from the commence- 
ment to the close of life,) when we consider 
‘him as a man of letters, who was the friend of 
' men of letters, and who lived in stirring times, 
the record of his years is at once barren ant 
trivial. Every true poet must, we know, be 
selfoceupied, self-engrossed, self-sustained ; 
but he has his moments of looking upon the 
world without as well as upon the world within 
him. Who has forgotten the flashes of light 
thrown upon contemporary art, literature, and 


| politics in the familiar letters of Byron and 


Scott? Who would not have expected that 
one so gifted as Campbell should have added 
some heams to the galaxy? Yet few or none 
_ present themselves. The letters liberally in- 
troduced relate for the most part to the Poet's 
own self—to his own projects — to his own 
_ position ; and if a great personage, or a mag- 
nificent work of art, or a breathless historical 
crisis, figures in them, we are disappointed by 
verbiage, or blanked by ‘‘ the absence without 
leave” of that power to conceive and to de- 
scribe which gave their immortality to ‘The 
Battle of the Baltic’ and ‘Ye Mariners.’ By 
judicious concentration this impression might 
have been in some measure avoided. But let 
us repeat, that the fault is ascribable to tender- 
ness and reverance. Though we differ from 
Dr. Beattie in foto re arding the scale on 
which the portrait should have been drawn 
—and also as to the minuteness with which 
some ‘* beauty spots’ are here finished, while 
furrows, and other ‘‘aceidents’’ are 


seams, 


hardly indicated,—we cannot accuse him of 


having wilfully slighted any part of his task. 
The contrary is the case ; and though kindli- 
ness of nature has too largely prevailed over 
keenness of perception, in some passages the 
effect is happy. The account of the dying 
hours of the Poet may be ranged among those 
records in which the inevitable pathos of de- 
parture 


(** Farewell” is ever of a mournful sound) 


is heightened by the frame of the pilgrim and 
the cireumstances under which he vanishes 
from sight. How more than ordinarily sad 
have been the death-beds of some among our 
modern poets! Henceforth, along with the 
dismay of the closing scenes of Byron’ s stormy 
career, and with the impenetrable cloud which 
| de sscended round the pillow of Scott, we shall 
eall fa. the poms of the es of ** Hope” 


x 





expiring of slow exhaustion in a foreign land, 
watched by a Sister of Charity! On the 
stately obsequies in the Abbey we dwell with 
less pleasure ; for there the show outweighed 
the true feeling. Rank pressed in and Poetry 
was shut out. 

Four years ago [Athen. No. 869] we 
sketched the principal events of Thomas Camp- 
bell’s life; and are therefore excused from 
again enumerating them minutely. The chron- 
icle might be divided, after the usual fashion, 
into the Poet’s struggle, success, and decay ; 
his great and noble verses being never out of 
sight or out of mind. As these must stand 
out foremost whenever men come to think and 
speak of C ampbell, a foremost place is due to 
the following very interesting evidence of the 
care and judgment with which the artist 
wrought in, not trifled with, his art.— 


** To Walter Scott, Esq. 
‘Sydenham, March 27, 1805. 

** My dear Friend, — I have been for some 
time engaged in a work in which I have meant 
to consult you for advice and direction. It is 
compilatory—but if I receive the aid of a few 
such men as yourself, I shall do some service 
tothe public. It isa collection of the best 
specimens of English Poetry. With ten Nes- 
tors, Agamemnon could have taken Troy ; but 
with fewer adjutants I shall encompass the 
the British Parnassus, and bring it to capitulate. 
—I only mean to my own powers of eompila- 
tion ; for my poetical vein has ceased to beat. 
Iam stagnated by the cares of the world. I 
have only fought one other battle—it is Copen- 
hagen. I wonder how you will like it in its 
incorrect state.— 

THE BATTLE OF COPENHAGEN. 
Of Nelson and the north, 
Sing the day, 
When their haughty powers to vex, 
He engaged the Danish decks ; 
And with twenty floating wrecks 
Crowned the fray. 
All bright, in April’s sun, 
Shone the day ; 
When a British fleet came down, 
Through the islands of the crown, 


And by Copenhagen town 
Took their stay. 


In arms the Danish shore 
Proudly shone ; 

By each gun the lighted brand 

In a bold determined hand, 

And the Prince of all the land 
Led them on. 


For Denmark here had drawn 
All her might: 

From her battle-ships so vast 

She had hewn away the mast, 

And at anchor to the last 
Bade them fight. 
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ce eet Fon TE 


Ro nee! 


Another noble fleet 
Of their line 
Rode out, but these were nought 
To the batteries which they brought, 
Like Leviathans afloat 
In the brine. 


It was ten of Thursday morn, 
By the chime, 

As they drifted on their path 

There was silence deep as death, 

And the boldest held his breath 
For a time— 


Ere a first and fatal round 
Shook the flood; 

Every Dane looked out that day, 

Like the red wolf on his prey, 

And he swore his flag to sway 
O’er our blood. 


Not such a mind possessed 
England's tar; 

’T was the love of noble game 

Set his oaken heart on flame, 

For to him ’t was all the same 
Sport and war. 


All hands and eyes on watch, 
As they keep ; 
By their motion light as wings, 
By each step that haughty springs, 
You might know them for the kings 
Of the deep. 


°T was the Edgar first that smote 
Denmark’s line ; 
As her flag the foremost soared, 
Murray stamped his foot on board, 
And a hundred cannons roared 
At the sign! 


Three cheers of all the fleet 
Sung Huzza! 
Then, from centre, rear, and van, 
Every captain, every man, ' 
With a lion’s heart began 
To the fray. 


Oh, dark grew soon the heavens — 
For each gun, 
From its adamantine lips, 
Spread a death-shade round the ships, 
Like a hurricane eclipse 
Of the sun. 


Tiree hours the raging fire 

Did not slack; 
But the fourth, their signals drear 
Of distress and wreck appear, 
And the Danea feeble cheer 

Sent us back. 


The voice decay’d; their shots 
Slowly boom. 
They ceased —and all is wail, 
As they strike the shatter’d sail, 
Or in conflagration pale 
Light the gloom. 


Oh, death —it was a sight 
Filled our eyes! ; 

But we rescued many a crew 

From the waves of scarlet hue, 

Ere the cross of England flew 
O’er her prize. 


Why ceased not here the strife, 
Oh, ye brave ? 

Why bleeds old England’s band, 

By the fire of Danish land, 

That smites the very hand 











Stretched to save ? 





But the Britons sent to warn 
Denmark's town; 
Proud foes, let vengeance sleep! 
If another chain-shot sweep — 
All your navy in the deep 
Shall go down! 


Then, peace instead of death 

Let us bring! 
If you’ll yield your conquer'd fleet, 
With the crews, at England’s feet, 
And make submission meet 

To our King. 





The Dane return’d, a truce 

Glad to bring; 
He would yield his conquer’d fleet 
With the crews at England’s feet 
And make submission meet 

To our King! 

















| 

Then death withdrew his pall | 
From the day ; | 
And the sun look’d smiling bright 
On a wide and woeful sight | 
Where the fires of funeral light 
Died away. | 

| 


Yet all amidst her wrecks 
And her gore, 
Proud Denmark blest our Chief 
That he gave her wounds relief; 
And the sounds of joy and grief 1] 
Fill’d her shore. 
| 
| 
| 


All round, outlandish cries 
Loudly broke ; 

But a nobler note was rung 

When the British, old and young, |} 

To their bands of music sung 
‘* Hearts of oak!” || 


Cheer! cheer! from Park and Tower, 
London town! 
When the king shall ride in state 
From St. James’s royal gate, 
And to all his Peers relate 
Our renown ! 


The bells shall ring! the day 
Shall not close, 

But a blaze of cities bright 

Shall illuminate the night, 

And the wine-cup shine in light 
As it flows! 


Yet — yet, amid the joy \ 
And uproar, 

Let us think of them that sleep 

Full many a fathom deep 

All beside thy rocky steep, 
Elsinore ! 


Brave hearts, to Britain’s weal 
Once so true! 
Though death has quench’d your flame, 
Yet immortal be your name ! 
For ye died the death of fame 
With Riou. | 


Soft sigh the winds of Heaven 
O’er your grave! 
While the billow mournful rolls, 
And the mermaid’s song condoles, 
Singing — glory to the souls 
Of the Brave!” 


There is a lesson in the above first draught 
of “The Battle of the Baltic” to all the fa 
presto gentry, who imagine that a few noble | 
ideas and an appropriate metre make up a poem | 


ness 3) 
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and complete its music! The lyric as it stands 
above is fine and spirited ; but as it appears 
among Campbell’s works it is a classie ode. 

In dealing with this book, we shall confine 
| ourselves to the earlier years of Campbell's 
‘| residence in London, and to his ‘‘ noon of 
| fame ;”’ and shall begin with a notice or two 
| of those who befriended the Poet. The date 
|| of the following is 1806—the place, London.— 


| 
1} 


| Lord Holland asked me to dine at Holland 
| House, in company with his illustrious uncle— 
‘| and now Iam come to a passage of my life 
|| that ought to give inspiring recollections. . . 
| What a proud day for me to shake hands with 
‘| the Demosthenes of his time! to converse 
'| familiarly with the great man, whose sagacity 
|| I revered as unequalled ; whose benevolence 
| was no less apparent in his simple manners— 
‘| and to walk arm-in-arm round the room with 
him. But I must own that, when the great 
man treated me with this condescension, I 
hardly knew—you will excuse the phrase— 
whether I was standing on my head or my feet. 
Luckily for me, however, Fox drew me into a 
subject on which I was competent to converse. 
It was the Eneid of Virgil. It is disgustingly 
' common for shallow erities to talk about the 
monotony of Virgil’s heroic characters—un- 
| fairly quoting the single line— 











for Virgil’s characters are really varied and 

richly picturesque. In this critical belief 1 
found that the great man, with whom I was 
conversing, agreed with me; and I delivered 
myself so well on the subject, that he said at 
parting—* Mr. Campbell, you must come and 
see me at St. Anne's Hill, and there we shall 
talk more about these matters.’ Lord Holland 
| also told me afterwards that Fox said to him 
aside, ‘I like Campbell, he is so right about 
Virgil!’ What particularly struck me about 
Charles Fox was, the electrie quickness and 
wideness of his attention in conversation. At 
a table of eighteen persons, nothing that was 
| said eseaped him ; and the pattest animadver- 
| sion on everything that was said, came down 
smack upon us; so that his conversation was 
anything but passively indolent or unformida- 
ble. . . My hope of seeing Charles Fox at St. 
Anne’s Hill was frustrated, alas! by the na- 
tional misfortune of his death.” 
| The eritieal world will read with interest the 
_ following familiar letter from the great northern 
1 potentate of his day to the Poet, in acknowl- 
| edgment of a private peep at “ Gertrude.””— 
| ‘Edinburgh, March Ist, 1809. 
| .... Lhave seen your Gertrude. The 
|, sheets were sent to Alison, and he allowed me, 


{ 
Fortemque Gyan, fortemque Cloanthum. 





though very hastily, to peruse them. There | 
is great beauty, and great tenderness, and | 
fancy in the work—and I am sure it will be | 
very popular. The latter part is exquisitely 
pathetic, and the whole touched with those soft 
and skyish tints of purity and truth, which fall | 
like enchantment on all minds that can make 
anything of such matters. Many of your 
descriptions come nearer the tone of ‘ The 
Castle of Indolence,’ than any succeeding 
poetry, and the pathos is much more graceful | 
and delicate. . .. But there are faults too—for 
which you must be scolded. In the first place, 
it is too short—not merely for the delight of 
the reader—but, in some degree, for the de- 
velopment of the story, and for giving full 
effect to the fine scenes that are delineated. 
It looks almost as if you had cut out large por- | 
tions of it, and filled up the gaps very imper- | 
fectly. . . . There is little or nothing said, I | 
think, of the early love, and of the childish | 
plays of your pair, and nothing certainly of 
their parting, and the effects of separation on | 
each—though you had a fine subject in his 
European tour, seeing everything with the | 
eyes of a lover—a free man, and a man of | 
the woods. . . . It ends rather abruptly—not | 
but that there is great spirit in the description 
—but a spirit not quite suitable to the soft 
and soothing tenor of the poem. The most 


dangerous faults, however, are your faults of | 


diction. There is still a good deal of ob- | 
seurity in many passages—and in others a | 
strained and unnatural expression—an appear- | 
ance of labor and hardness; you have ham- 
mered the metal in some places till it has lost 
all its duetility. 
but they are blemishes; and as dunces will 


find them out—noodles will see them when | 
I wish you had had | 


courage to correct, or rather to avoid them— | 


they are pointed to. 


These are not great faults, | 


for with you they are faults of overfinishing, | 


and not of negligence. I have another fault 
to charge you with in private—for which I am 
more angry with you than for all the rest. 
Your timidity, or fastidiousness, or some other 


knavish quality, will not let you give your | 


conceptions glowing, and bold, and powerful, 


as they present themselves; but you must | 


chasten, and refine, and soften them, forsooth, | 


till half their nature and grandeur is chiselled 
away from them. Believe me, my dear C., 
the world will never know how truly you are 
a great and original poet, till you venture to 
cast before it some of the rough pearls of your 
fancy. Write one or two things without think- 
ing of publication, or of what will be thought 
of them—and let me see them, at least if you 
will not venture them any further. I am 


| more mistaken in my prognostics than I ever | 
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| any of your full-dressed children. 
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was in my life, if they are not twice as tall as 
... I write 
all this to you in a terrible hurry—but tell me 
instantly when your volume is to be out. 

“F. Jerrrey.” 


We have never seen Sir Walter Scott (al- 
ways exhibited advantageously when the ser- 
vice of a brother author was in debate, ) under 
a more amiable aspect than he wears in the 
few letters from him printed by Dr. Beattie : 
as simple in their kindness as the above epistle 
is sententious. With regard to Campbell’s 
London friends and playmates, the notices 
given by himself are on the whole scanty and 
colorless. He was an intimate and trusted 
friend of Sir Joshua’s ‘* Tragic Muse.” But 
whether Mrs. Siddons be diarized as walking 
with ‘‘ Miss Patty Wilkinson on the shores of 
the Paddington Canal,”’ or as taking the Poet’s 
arm in the Louvre on the occasion when both 


for the first time looked on the Apollo Belvi- 


dere, we find but words where we might have 
looked for distinctive, if not ‘‘ lively touches” 
of Lady Macbeth’s ‘favor.’ Here is a 
letter on the passing events of the day (July 
1811), which is something more characteristic. 


“Sydenham, July 14, 1811. 

** Have the goodness, my dearest Alison, to 
raise my pension, and give my good old 
mother her share of it. Ihave not heard 
from her for some time; but her answer 
to the enclosed letter will, I hope, set my 
mind at rest. I rejoiced exceedingly to see 
your favorite name in the pages of Jeffrey, 
the critic-king. I have a liking for him, as I 
have for Bonaparte, on account of his great 
abilities. . . By the way, the abuse, which it 
is the fashion to lavish upon this extraordinary 


| enemy of our country, seems to me in the very 
| Worst spirit of English taste and intellect that 
-ever our history betrayed. We 


scorned 
Philip, we laughed not ill-naturedly at Louis 


_XILV.; but at this Bonaparte we gnash our 


teeth and laugh—with the laugh of wretches 
on the wheel. Hither he is more respectable 
than we allow, or we are grown a parcel of 
cowards, not to treat him with dignity. Per- 
haps in my feelings towards the Gallic Usur- 
per—‘ wretch,’ ‘ tyrant,’ as we charitably call 


_ him—there may be some personal bias ; for I 
_ must confess that, ever since he shot the book- 


seller in Germany, I have had a warm side to 
him. It was sacrificing an offering by the 
hand of Genius to the Manes of the victims im- 


| molated by the trade: and I only wish we had 


Nap here for a short time, to cut out a few of 
our own cormorants. Scott’s Vision I have 
seen a part of. It is bold, and dignified, and 





quite worthy of him. . . As to the cause 


of the Spaniards and Portuguese, I do not | 


blush to own that I can hardly pronounce a 
blessing on it. 
thousands—in the course of a year there are 
scores of thousands—of miserable Africans, 


At this moment there are | 


groaning under the positive sanction of the | 
Slave-trade by those two nations. * * My | 


neighbor, Mr. Marryat, M.P., a man who now 


execrates the Slave-trade, has given me con- |, 


vincing documents in the papers forwarded. 
While this horror continues I care not if the 
Peninsula were swamped. , et Mig 


The popularity of the well-remembered 
‘Lectures on Poetry,’’ at the Royal Institu- 
tion, brought Campbell into the fullest merid- 
ian of his social success. We read of com- 
pliments from ‘“‘ fidgetting’’ Archdeacon Nares, 
and of kindly glances from the lecturer’s name- 
sake, the then lovely Lady Charlotte Camp- 
bell, who presented the Poet to the Princess 
of Wales at Blackheath. To that strange 
lady (as the reader was last week reminded ) 
Scott had done “ suit and service’’ by reciting 
Southey’s ‘* Queen Orraca.’’? The duty claim- 
ed by her of ‘the Bard of Hope’ was his 
dancing of ‘the reel of Tullochgorum”’! 
Whether wise or not in her selection, the 
luckless Princess appears to have entertained 
a wild sort of notion that people of genius were 
not the worst possible company. Her guests 
were at least as choicely selected and highly- 
toned as the Deans Cannon and eard-playing 
Bishops whom her royal husband editied by 
his brillianey and wit. But who could ex- 
pect to hear of the following ‘fish in her 
net”’?— 

“ Sydenham, July 31, 1813. 

“Yesterday, at the Princess of Wales’, I 
met Dr. Burney and his daughter, Madame 
D’Arblay. Her features must have been once 
excellent ; her manners are highly polished, 
and delicately courteous—just like Evelina 
grown old—not bashful, but sensitively anx- 
lous to please those about her. I sat next to 
her, alternately pleased and tormented with 
the Princess’s naiveté and Madame D’Ar- 
blay’s refinement. Her humility made me 
vow that I would abandon the paths of impu- 
dence forever ! 
body but herself could manage so much geu- 
tleness. I believe any other person would ap- 
pear designing with it. But, really, you 


Yet I know not that any | 


would love her for her communicativeness and | 


fine tact in conversation. . . . L was able, I 
thought, to have told you all she said; but I 
feel my spirits overthrown and sunk by the 


melancholy thought that a whole family of my | 


neighbors have been swept away. ‘'T. C.”’ 
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After transcribing the note of this encoun- 


' ter, we cannot but remind the reader of Madame 


D’Arblay’s tearful and humble devotion to 


the “the sweet Queen” and ‘the charming 
_ Prineesses,”’ and her earnest avoidance of all 


“conspicuous”? connections. These it was, 
probably, which kept all mention of “ her 


humility’ at the Black-heath soirée out of 


her own Diary and Correspondence ! 
By way of pleasant contrast to this scene of 


_courtiership, we will take a reminiscence of a 


homely Scottish poet. The date of the letter 
which contains it is 1812; and the clos- 
ing passage is affecting — something like a 
‘‘sough’’ of propheey.— 


‘T propose to send to one of the periodical 
works a biographical notice of the life and writ- 
ings of my poor friend Grahame. But so 
small a part of James’ value lay in his poetry, 
that I feel it difficult to express my real senti- 
ments about it. There are anecdotes, too, which 
would interest such a reader as you; but the 
great rookery of the reading and_ talking 
world have only things in their left sides called 
hearts—mere pulsations, as they are happily 
called in ‘Self Control.’ One of the most 
endearing cireumstances which I remember of 
Grahame was his singing. I shall never for- 


|| wet one summer evening that we agreed to sit 
up all night, and go together to Arthur's Seat 
to see the sun rise. We sat, accordingly, all 
night in his delightful parlor — the seat of so 


many happy remembrances! We then went 
and saw a beautiful sunrise. I returned home 
with him, for I was living in his house at the 
time. He was unreserved in all his devout- 
est feelings before me ; and from the beauty 
of the morning scenery and the recent death 
of his sister, our conversation took a serious 
turn, on the proofs of infinite benevolence 


in the ereation, and the goodness of God. 





——— 


As I retired to my own bed I overheard his 
devotions—not his prayer, but a hymn which 
he sung, and with a power and inspiration be- 
yond himself, and beyond anything else. At 
that time he was a strong-voiced and com- 
manding-looking man. The remembrance of 


his large, expressive features when he climbed 


the hill, and of his organ-like voice in praising 
God, is yet fresh, and ever pleasing, in my 
mind. But it is rendered a sad recollection 
from contrasting his then energy with a fal- 


tering and fallen man, which he afterwards be- 
came. 


= ©.” 


A dinner invitation to Godwin’s, ‘to par- 
take of the philosophical fare of a boiled 
turkey with sylph-sauce,” a patronizing pass- 
ing notice of Mr. Disraeli as a ‘‘ good modest 











man’? —a_ philosophical argument with Dr. 
Schlegel, from which Campbell returned in 
the complacent mood of one who fancies he 
has conquered—a pleasant French note from 
Madame de Staél—and some negotiations with 
the Drury Lane Committee in favor of Mrs. 
Allsop, Mrs. Jordan’s daughter — appear 
within a short compass, and illustrate that 


the years between 1510 and 1816 were those | 


most brilliantly and happily spent by the 
Poet—who was at that time in the prime of 
life and at the zenith of his fame. He was 
then, too, in the plenitude of his conversational 


powers ; and was so aware of the fact as to | 


record, in a half-jesting, half-earnest strain of 
exaggeration, that on some festive occasion, 
Sydney Smith ‘had said some good things, 
but that he had said many!” Surely the 
above entry is only less amusing than the 
conceit of the Ettrick Shepherd about ‘ huz 
Teviot-dale poets.” 
ferred to, Campbell delighted in aneedotes and 
whimsicalities ; of which the following is, 
probably, a fair specimen.— 


“* September 6. 


465 | 


In the bright days re- | 


“T lately met with Sneyd Edgeworth, and | 


happened to tell him a story of a letter toa 


dead woman (1 think your quondam landlady), | 


which came from the land of Bulls. 


Sneyd 


wrote home the anecdote to his sister, and | 


Miss Edgeworth has sent to me to get, if pos- 


sible, a copy of the Irish letter, in order to | 
insert it ina new edition of “the Bulls *!—TI | 


shall be much obliged to you to write to me 


(if you cannot get hold of the original itself) | 


as much of it as you can recollect. 


A copy | 


of the real original letter would be invalua- | 


ble. At all events, I am anxious, and _par- 
ticularly request that you would acknowledge 


to me, in writing, the fact of such a letter | 


having reached the dead woman in West- 
minster. 


story was genuine, that I feel bound, in res- 


pect to my own character, to acquit myself of | 
the probable suspicion of telling a white lie! | 


I trust, therefore, the ludicrous epistle * was 


*It is addressed, ‘‘ Hunter No. 5, Floog street, | 


London. 
* June 3, 1810. 
“Madam, I have received a letter from London 


I assured Sneyd Edgeworth so se- | 
riously (which in truth [ could do) that the | 


Dated the 5th of May spakeing of your Death and | 


Desireing me to go to London to adminester to the 


property as the and-wrighting do not agreed | take to | 
give you notice to wright to me to undecave, or er | 
this I will be on the London Road the wrighter de- | 
ceris me to Derect to James Web at Mr. Daniels No. | 


54, Lecestoer Squair pray wright by return of post 
while I am getting Redy for the Jurney we are all 
well in our Hulhs and believe your Senceir Cousin 
John M’Luir.”—Copy of the letter given me by Mr. 
Richardson.—T. C. 
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too good to have slipt entirely from your 
memory. — 


The account of Campbell’s meeting with 
Arndt, the patriotic German poet, at Bonn, 
in 1820, is minute and deseriptive.— 


“T had conceived a sort of prejudice 
against Arndt, before I knew him. I heard 
his abilities as a poet, and his value as a_pat- 
riot, highly spoken of. All strangers go to 
hear his lectures. He is considered the great- 
est ornament of the University, excepting 
and when Germany rose against 
his writings, his war-songs, and 
his personal influence were supposed to be of 
the value of an entire army to the cause of 
his country. I had an ill-founded idea that 
he was a hard, stern character; and when 


| Welcher introduced me to him, I made him a 


bow, ceremonious enough for Schlegel himself. 


| He was dressed in a peasant’s frock, having 
g 


anenngetnanemaegpmaeat 


i! under his roof. 


| be. 








just come from working in his garden. . . I 
had that morning been reading his songs, 
which reminded me of Burns ; I thought, 
also, that his countenance, ond fiery, dark 
eyes, resembled the heaven-taught plough- 
man’s physiognomy. He stared a moment as 
if surprised at my bow, and then rebuked me 
by coming up with a smile and taking and 
shaking me by both hands. He is about 
fifty-five, and resembles what Burns would 
have been, if he had led a temperate life to 
these years. This was our first meeting. 
You may be sure I made him no more formal 
bows, and have spent many pleasant hours 
His conversation is as origi- 
nal as you could wish, or imagine a poet’s to 
At times, perhaps, there is a little Ger- 
man theorism in it, but I never could find in 
my heart to contradict him, for he converses 
with the very essence of bonhommie. I 
know not what revolutionary materials there 
may be in these States, for they are scattered 
dominions; but here, I take upon me to say, 
there are none but what the government itself 
may wilfully create. ae” 


But the second volume, whence the above 
extracts are derived, contains pages more strik- 
ing than any which we have given: those, we 
mean, in which the Poet, called out of himself 
by the solemnity of a heavy domestic trial — 


the mental disorder of his son — describes the 
| cireumstanees under which the invalid was 


committed to medical care. Here his descrip- 
tion is direct enough — vivid to painfulness. 


| We will leave it untouched ;—and merely, 
| by way of completing our selections, add two 
/ more insul: ited anecdotes. 


T hat there woul a | 





seem to be some generic impossibility of ad- 


justing the precedences of Poet and Player the 


following is yet one more illustration. — 


“Speaking one evening of his visit to Paris 


in 1814, he dwelt with much satisfaction on | 


his having had the honor of escorting Mrs. 
Siddons through the Louvre, and of meeting 
John Kemble and her at the house of Madame 
de Staél. But one night on their way home, 
after dining there, Kemble and the Poet got 
into a warm dispute about the respective merits 
of actors and authors. Kemble very kindly 
offered to introduce him to Talma, whom he 
praised as the greatest of living men. ‘I was 
piqued,’ said Campbell, ‘for the honor of my 
own craft, and told him frankly that I had no 
great ambition for M. Talma’s personal notice ; 
but if he had any distinguished author among 
his French aequaintances, I should be proud of 
his introduction. — ‘Talma, sir, is my friend,’ 
said Coriolanus, with marked emphasis. -- 
‘Yes; but that does not alter the question’ — 
for we were both in a humor to contest the 
point — ‘he is not an author!’ In this way 
the conversation went on till it came to ‘Well, 
then, you decline my introduction on the 
ground that —’— ‘Yes,’ I interrupted, ‘on the 
ground that he is an actor, not a constructor 
of dramas.’ — ‘Pardon me, sir, this is personal ; 
the carriage, I fear, is becoming inconvenient 
for two.’ — ‘Not at all; but if you find it so 
you ean alight..—‘’Tis my carriage, sir.’-— 
‘Oh, very well—T'll alight ; arretez/” and 
in alighting, the indignant Poet turned round, 
saying, ‘This comes of being over-intimate 
with players !’—* Next morning,’ said Camp- 
bell, ‘ I was astir very early, and with a faint 
recollection of what had hap pened, I went im- 
mediately to my Roscius. The great actor 
was just out of bed ; and hearing my name,— 
‘Ah, my dear friend, I am very g olad to see 
you. I was just sitting down to ask you to 
(line with me.’ — “To meet Talma, of course ?” 
— ‘Come and see.’ So I went; and a most 
delightful evening we spent. Not a syllable 
did he remember of having dropped me like a 
loose parcel in the mud !’” 


And here is another distinction, 
“chapter and verse’? by way of warrant.— 


“**Pray,’ it was asked, ‘what was it Camp- 
bell said to Mr. B m the other evening? 

— ‘Nothing particular ; only we were all dis- 
puting, 
leaving the drawing-room. B m said he 
would follow. The Poet insisted that, as 
usual, he should /ead. — ‘No, Mr. Campbell,’ 
he said, ‘after you, if) you u please — ‘Well,’ 








as usual, who shoul \ lead the way, on | 
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'' he rejoined, ‘this proves that you are no son | Child,” “Lord Ullin’s Daughter,” and “The | 

|| of A’braham. Have you never read — ‘the | Soldier’s Dream’’—the Tyrteus who added | 
| singers go before, the minstrels follow after’ % to English song its most stirring appeal to the 

‘| And with this text the Poet drove the singer | national spirit—the yet sublimer Poet who 

| before him into the dining-room.’ ”’ _ could conceive the loneliness of the last created | 
| being left on Earth, —and who when he him- | 
_ We have dwelt in this biography, purposely, | Self was tn articulo mortis could revive the | 
| upon the fragments of anecdote which it con- | lofty and momentous vision and its emotions as 

| tains rather than upon the character which is | truths real and near. The poems are great 
developed in its pages. Had we considered | possessions. Is it needful, then, that we 
the latter, we must perchance have questioned, | should expatiate with unflattering minuteness 

| added, qualified ; since, however natural to the | on the in-comings and out-goings of their 

| biographer be such homage as that shown by | artificer? Though this hook contains little by 

Dr. Beattie, the critic must strike a balance | which he will be remembered, save. perhaps, 
| betwixt faults and virtues — betwixt great | the honest love which guided its writer’s pen, | 
_ qualities and petty foibles. Far be it from us | — they will not be soon forgotten. Therefore | 
_to enter upon this task (always an ungracious | they shall remain to be owr life of Thomas 
| one) against the lyrist who sang ‘‘O’Connor’s | Campbell.—Athenawn. 
| . 

LIFE AND REMAINS OF THEODORE HOOK. 

The Life and Remains of Theodore Ed- , they scem equally to have been distinguished | 
| ward Hook. By the Rev. R. H. Dalton | as idle, careless, and engaging. Their moth- | 
| Barham, B. A. ers, also, both snatched away too soon, appear | 

to have been alike in their amiable dispositions, 
Of Hook, the dramatist, essayist, impro- | estimable characters, and in those gifts of 
_ Visatore, novelist, we would all know some- | nature which they transmitted to their sons. 
thing —though from his biography we are | Sheridan, as well as Hook, had an elder broth- 
likely to gain more amusement than instrue- | er more blessed than himself in the watch- 
tion. His example is one to deter, not to | ful care exercised over his youth, and more 
attract. It is the life of a man of wit, not of; happy, more prosperous, though less brilliant 
wisdom—of a clever man, not a man of genius | in his subsequent course. The treatment the 
| —whose talent was wonderful rather for its; two young men experienced at the hands of 
readiness than for its extent. His morals. | their fathers, though opposite enough in all 
however, were not worse than his polities, and | other respects, had a like issue ; leaving them, 
his fortunes little better than either. He | from indifference on the one side, and an over | 
_walked in a vain sphere, and having labored | indulgence, no less culpable, on the other, to 
hard in support of a faction, died in debt to | enter immaturely on the world, and to seek | 
‘the world, not leaving the world in debt to | their fortune where and how they listed. The | 
him by the amount of a single truth. Much | early tastes of both gravitated towards the 
of Hook’s humor, too, will perish with the | same centre—the stage; through the same | 
illusions which it vainly endeavored to pre- | portal they passed into the upper and alien | 
‘serve. One cannot help lamenting the waste world of fashion, and illuminated it with the | 
| of so much attic salt; but we believe that his | same flashing ‘sparks of immortality!’ not, 
‘novel of “Gilbert Gurney” is likely to sur- | however, that we venture to contend for any | 
| vive as evidence of talents, that, if they had | general parity of genius between Theodore | 
always been equally well employed, would | Hook and— 
have insured their a = indisputable ‘The worthy rival of the wondrous three!’ 
immortality. In too many respects, Hook : 

resembled Sheridan. His biographer con- | [t is only in the humbler field of social elo- 
| fesses this :— ' quence and convivial wit that a comparison is | 
1 | suggested which Hook need fear with none. 

“They sprang from the same middle rank | “In point of geniune extemporaneity and 
of society, and were educated, or rather half- | ahsence of _ artiiice, he was far superior to 
educated, at the same school, Harrow, where | Sheridan himself, whose fon mots were pre- 
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meditated and elaborated to a degree, which 
|| must, indeed, have rendered their opportune 
\| introduction as great a marvel as the instant- 
aneous conception would have appeared. 
| efforts, however, of both were equally suceess- 
| ful, and met with a similar recompense — 
|| fetes, flattery, and forgetfulness! Of the 
identity of causes that mainly led to those 
‘| pecuniary <distresses, which hastened and em- 
bittered their decline, we have already spoken, 
and here, perhaps, the parallel must stop.” 


markable. We find him a successful dramatic 
author at the age of sixteen; but he soon be- 
| came more notorious for his acting off than on 
the stage. Above all things, he was fond of 


| tory line of it. This was a domain of art in 


| which he defied rivalry. Take an instance :— 


THE GOLDEN FAGLE. 


“ Took’s confederate in these freaks, and 
in some cases his rival, was a Mr. H—, who 
subsequently becoming a 


'| from the society of his 
|, Theodore used to give an amusing account of 
| this gentleman’s sensitiveness, and of a sort of 
_ quarrel between them, to which, on one occa- 
| sion, it gave rise. JI—, who, it seems, had 
an opposition establishment in the pumj-han- 
dle and bell-pull line, of his own, called on 
Hook, and in the course of conversation cb- 
served, that for a considerable time he had 
been looking at, and longing for what, if at- 
tainable, would have proved the first gem of 
his ‘eollection.’ ‘ However,’ he added, ‘as I 
have quite convinced myself that the thing is 
not to be got, I don’t mind telling that in 
street, over a shop window, No. —, there 
is such a golden eagle! such a glorious fel- 
low! such a beak, and such wings! Xe. Ke.’ 
Hook took little apparent notice of the com- 
munication at the time, but, some three or 
four weeks afterwards, prevailed upon his 
friend to ‘ drop in and take a chop with him.’ 
The first course, whatever it might have been, 
removed, a servant entered, staggering under 
the weight of an enormous dish, which, with 
some difheulty, was placed upon the table; the 
cover of corresponding size, which had itself 
| probably graced the extevior of some tinman’s 
‘emporium,’ was raised, and displayed to the 
eyes of the astonished guest the identical fea- 
tures of the much-coveted piece of sculpture, 
gorgeous and glittering as gold-leaf could 
make it. 

“Every windy evening during the preced- 
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The | 


wiser, if not a sad- | 
der man, entered holy orders, and withdrew | 
former companions. | 








ing fortnight, had the spoiler taken his station | 
within view of the devoted object—it stood 
firm, however, braved the tempest, and defied 
the storm; at length his patience was reward- 
ed, the wind shifted, and set in fresh from a 
particular quarter; a glance at the golden 
prize was enough—it moved, it ‘ waggled!’ 
Nothing now was wanting but a fitting oppor- | 
tunity, and that was not wanting long—a 


lasso had been provided, by means of which 
| the royal bird was speedily dragged from his 
_eyrie on the first floor, and deposited forth- 
The precocity of Hook made him early re- | 


with in a sack, by way of game-bag. So far 
from entering into the joke, Mr. II— was se- 
riously annoyed, and chose to look upon the’ 
abstraction in the light of a personal affront ; 


what precise view the quondam proprietor 
playing the hoax. Here he must be confessed | 
to have been great, particularly in the preda- | 


might have taken of the transaction, and 


whether Avs feelings were equally nice upon 


_ the point, we are unfortunately not informed.” 


Columns would fail to record the multitude 
of similar tricks—the various shifts resorted 
to for the payment of coach fares and turn- 
pikes, and the obtaining of dinners — the 
false pretences—the shameless impudence— 
and all justified by the plea of humor. 
Whatever wrong Hook did, his wit is put 
in apologetically as a guid pro quo. We was 
‘‘a lively young gentleman ’’—that fact must 
answer for all—must cover every delinquency. 
The following is given as the crowning feat of 
this kind :— 


BERNER’S-STREET HOAX. 


‘* But the most inexcusable and most mis- 
chievous—far more so, probably, in the event 
than its contrivers anticipated—of all these 
youthful pranks was the gigantic ‘ Berners- 
street Hoax,’ perpetrated in 1809. Not 
merely, in this case, were the comforts of a 
singie family suspended, or a few moveables 
demotished, but a quarter of the town was 
disturbed—a whole street was thrown into a 
state or uproar, which lasted from morning 
till nighi—hundreds of individuals, servants, 
artisans, tradesmen, great and small, from all 
parts of London, professional men of every 
class, not to speak of princes, potentates, and 
nobles of high degree, swelled the catalogue 
of the victims; the police were employed to 
trace out the delinquents ; rewards were of- 
fered for their apprehension. Neither the 
‘ Cock-lane Ghost,’ nor the Cato-street con- 
spiracy, produced a greater amount of popu- | 
lar excitement, or furnished a more abundant | 
crop of ‘latest particulars.’ A previous trick |, 
of the kind had been played, on a smaller || 
seale, upon an unfortunate Quaker, by Hook || 
alone, and the success which attended it prob- 


|| 
he 
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ably led toa more complete development of 
‘the idea. On this oceasion, however, the 
confederates, Mr. H and Mrs. , a 
celebrated actress still alive, were called into 
council ; six weeks were spent in preparation, 
during which time about four thousand letters 








were despatched, all, under various pretences, | 
| inviting the several recipients to call on a cer- 


tain day at the house of a Mrs. Tottenham, a 
lady of property, residing at No. 54, Bern- 
ers-street, and who had, on some account, fal- 
len under the displeasure of this formidable 
trio. 


** Searce had the eventful morning began to | 


break, ere the neighborhood resounded with 
the cries of ‘sweep,’ uttered in every vari- 
ety of tone, and proceeding from crowds of 


sooty urchins and their masters, who had as- | 


sembled by five o'clock beneath the windows 
of the devoted No. 54. Inthe midst of the 
wrangling of the rival professors, and pro- 
testations of the repudiating housemaid, heavy 
wagons laden with chaldrons of coals from 
the different wharves, came rumbling up the 
street, blockading the thoroughfare, impeding 
one another, crushing and struggling to reach 
the same goal, amid a hurricane of impreca- 
tions from the respective conducteurs. Now 
among the gathering crowd, cleanly, cook-like 


men were to be seen, cautiously making their | 


way, each with a massive wedding-cake under 
his arm ; tailors, boot-makers, upholsterers, un- 
dertakers with coffins, dray-men with beer-bar- 
rels, Ke., succeeded in shoals, and long before 
the cumbrous coal-wagons were enabled to 
move off, about a dozen travelling chariots and 
four, all realy for the reception of as many 
‘happy pairs,’ came dashing up to the spot. 
Medical men with instruments for the ampu- 
tation of lim)s, attorneys prepared to cut off 


entails, clergymen summoned to minister to | 


the mind, and artists engaged to portray the 
features of the body, unable to draw near in 
vehicles, plunged manfully into the mob. 
Noon came, and with it about forty fishmon- 
gers, bearing furty ‘cod and lobsters,’ as many 
butchers, with an equal number of legs of 
mutton, and as the confusion reached its 
height, and the uproar became terrific, and 
the consternation of the poor old lady grew to 
be bordering on temporary insanity, up drove 
the great Lord Mayor himself—state carriage, 
cocked hats, silk stockings, bag, wigs and all, 
to the intense gratification of Hook and his 
two associates, who, snugly ensconced in an 
apartment opposite, were witnessing the  tri- 
umph of their scheme. 
‘All this, perhaps, was comparatively 
-common-place, and within the range of a 
of a medioere ‘joker of jokes.’ There were 


x 





features, however, in the Berners-street hoax, | 
| independently of its originality, which distin- | 
guished it for wit and méchancéte, far above 
_any of the numberiless imitations to which it 
gave rise. Every family, it is said, has its 
secret; some point tender to the touch, some 
circumstance desirable to be suppressed ; ac- 
cording to the proverb, ‘there is a skeleton 
in every house,’ and, as a matter of course, 
the more eminent and conspicuous the master 
of the house, the more busy are men’s tongues 
with his private affairs, and the more likely 
| are they to get scent of any concealed subject 
of annoyance. Completely familiar with Lon- 
| don gossip, and by no means scrupulous in 
| the use of any information he might possess, 
Hook addressed a variety of persons of con- | 
| sideration, taking care to introduce allusion to 
| some peculiar point sure of attracting atten- | 
tion, and invariably closing with an invitation 
to No. 54 Berners-street. Certain revelations 
to be made respecting a complicated system 
of fraud pursued at the Bank of England, 
brought the Governor of that establishment ; 
a similar device was employed to allure the 
Chairman of the East India Company, while 
the Duke of Gloucester started off with his | 
| equerry to receive a communication from a 
| dying woman, formerly a confidential attendant 
on his royal highness’ mother. His were 
| the royal liveries conspicuous on the oceasion, 
the Duke of York was not, we have reason to 
believe, included in the hoax. 

‘The consequences of this affair threatened 
to be serious, many of the beguiled tradesmen 
and others who had suffered in person or in 
| purse, took active measures towards bringing 
| the charge home to the principal offender, 

who was pretty generally suspected. Such, 

| however, was the precaution that had been 
observed, that the attempt proved fruitless, 
| and the inquiry fell to the ground, and Theo- 
| dore Hook, after a temporary visit to the 
| country, returned unmolested, and more fa- 
mous than ever, to his usual eccupations.”’ 


| 


Tlook was about 21, when his first novel 
appeared, ‘*’The Man of Sorrow,” which was 
unsuccessful on its original publication, but 
reproduced in a condensed form in ‘ Sayings 
and Doings.”’ Having become on the same 
night with Sheridan a member of the ‘“ Ee- 
centrics,”” Hook obtained an aristocratic con- 
nection. Considerable portion of this biogra- 
phy is taken up with an account of Mr. 
Hook’s acquaintance with the Rev. Edward 
Carman, the Prince Regent's chaplain, a man 
after his own heart, and whose adventures are 
too like his own to need to detain us here. 
| Whether or not, by means of such patronage, | 
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| Hook obtained in 1812 the post, worth £2,000 
' per annum, of accountant-general and treasurer 


| the end of the following year. 


/at the Mauritius; which place he visited at 


A duel there 
made his position uncomfortable. The audit 
of his accounts also produced an unsatisfactory 
result—a result, however, in which there is no 
doubt Hook was more sinned against than 


| sinning, one Allan (a man black in nature as 


in hue) being the real delinquent. An extent, 
however, was issued against Hook’s property, 


and inconvenienced him to the day of his 


| death. 
| resorted to literature and politics as the means 


On his return to England, Hook 


of subsistence. In 1820, the John Bull news- 
paper was established, with the specifie object 
of extinguishing the Brandenburg House 
party, and proved to be ‘the most formida- 


ble antagonist that had as yet entered the 


lists against the Queen.” 


Hook’s editorship 


' was kept a secret—a nominal editor being 


appointed as a ‘legal lightning conductor.” 





Of the kind of lampooning on which it lived, 
no record is here needed. Famous and for- 
midable in its day it was; but not having 
been devoted to the cause of humanity, its 
praise is unrecorded even in its epitaph. 

As a writer of squibs, Hook was, perhaps, 
unrivalled ; and as a novelist, his merit was 
great enough to procure for him large remu- 
neration. 
the height of his success. 


His mode of life 


was confessedly of the most exhausting nature. | 


The posthumous works, which compose the 
second volume of the present publication, 
are of various degrees of merit ; some capital : 
but all of merely temporal interest. They 
will hereafter be referred to as curiosities, and 


as throwing light on political life and personal | 


manners ; but for their author they will com- 
mand no reverence. 
will be constantly divided between admiration 
and compassion. —Douglas Jerrold’s Newspa- 


per. 





ANCIENT AND MODERN MONSTER KEPTILES. 


BY W. FRANCIS AINSWORTH, FSQ, 


“‘Canst thou draw out Leviathan with an hook? or his tongue with a cord which thou lettest down ?” 


That excellent Hebrew scholar, Gesenius, 
remarks that the word Leviathan, which denotes 
any twisted animal, is especially applicable to 
every great tenant of the waters, such as the 
great marine serpents and crocodiles, and it 


may be added, the colossal serpents and great 


lizards of the desert. In general, however, it 
applies to the crocodile, and Job xli. is unequivo- 


cally descriptive of that scaly monster; while 
other texts apply more naturally to the whale. 


There are passages, however, in the Prophets 
and Psalms, where Pharaoh is evidently 


| apostrophized under the name of Leviathan, 


while the combat of the Archangel Michael was 


"as evidently carried on against the powers of 


darkness as typified by the dragon. 
Upon this subject, the able naturalist, Colonel 
Hamilton Smith, remarks that in connection 


with rivers, Than, or Leviathan, generally 


2 


applies to the crocodile ; when in connection 
with land, and particularly the desert, it ap- 
pears to designate the Waran el Hard, a spe- 
cies of lizard or monitor, the same as that which 
the pilgrim and esquire-carver to the Duke of 
Burgundy, La Brocquivre, describes the 
doughty champions, Sir Andrew de Toulongeon 





and Pierre de Vaudrei, as giving battle to in 
the Holy Land ; but Thannin, the same author 
remarks, is a term used for serpents mostly of 
the larger kind. 

It was, perhaps, in conjunction with the ex- 


istence of real colossal sea-serpents, but not | 
wholly so, Colonel Hamilton Smith also re- | 


marks, that nations remote from the ocean, in 
common with the rest, have, in their cosmogo- 
nies, their religious dogmas, their legends and 
records, both malevolent and beneficial giant- 
serpents. Such are the innumerable fables in 
Hindu lore of Nagas and Naga kings, and in 
Scandinavian legends, the Paystha, Kater, and 
Vidhanger. 

Such, also, is the origin of that primeval 
astronomy which placed the serpent in the skies, 
and called the milky way by the name of 
Ananta and Sesha Naga, and the Pagan 
obscure, yet almost universal record of the 
deluge, typified hy a serpent endeavoring to 
destroy the ark ; which astronomy has likewise 
transferred to the skies in the form of a dragon 
about to devour the moon, when it appears in 
the form of a crescent-shaped hoat. 
image of the deluge is figured in the West, in 











But improvidence ruined him at | 


The reader’s feelings | 


The same | 
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those structures with avenues of upright stones 
of several miles in length, and serpentine in 
form, whereof the ruins may still be traced at 
Carnak in Brittany, Abury in Wiltshire, and 
Redruth in Cornwall. Dracontia, as these 
temples are called from this very circumstance, 
also existed in Asia Minor, in Epirus, and in 
Northern Africa. 

Kneeph, or Cnuphis, or Ihh-Nuphi, the good 
genius of ancient Egypt, always figured as the 
Nachash, or Thermuth, is the same as Naga 
Sahib—the lord serpent of India, and is still a 
personification of the vanquisher of the deluge 
—Vishnu, with many others, being Pagan 
denominations of Noah. In Egypt, the early 
centre of Ophiolatry, or snake-worship, this 
debasing service was so deeply rooted, that a 
Christian sect of heretics, called Ophita, or, 
according to Clemens Alexandrinus, Ophiani, 
arose in the second century of our era. 

The Hesperian, Colchian, and Lernaean 
dragons, are only Greek legends of the same 
doctrine, still more distorted, and affording 


ample proof how far the Pagan world had de- | 


parted from the simplicity of its true symbolical 
meaning, as when Moses raised the brazen ser- 
pent in the wilderness, and that, from the then 
prevalent partiality to metaphysical descriptions 
and fanciful symbols. 

The typifying the deluge and all other great 
| destructive agents, under the form of monster 
serpents and dragons, arose, however, in the 
earliest antiquity from those giant serpents 
which, at a remote period, were evidently still 


| more colossal than that which is recorded to | 


| have opposed a Roman army, or than those 


whose skeletons have been recently found in | 


| India, and which were above 100 feet in length ; 
| or those of the serpent ( Hydrargos Sillimanii, ) 
discovered, in 1844, by Dr. Koch, in Alabama, 
and which measured 114 feet. 

The Azhdehak, the dragon of the Persians, 
was a great monster that was transformed into 
_ stone by the potent spell of Solomon’s signet- 


ring, as it was coming open-mouthed to attack | 
The dragon race of | 


the city of Kcbatana. 
| Armenia, whom history represented as the de- 


seendants of Azhdehak—the Astyages of the | 

| Greeks—were believed, in popular tradition, to 

| derive their origin from the dragons that issued | 
. | 


from the shoulders of Zohak. 


The dragons of the Greeks and Romans | 
| origin for the type chosen, as if by common 


"were sometimes of a compound nature, as in 
the case of the Chimera of Lyeia. They also 
dwelt alike in water and on land, but appear 
| most to have affected wooded ravines and lonely 
marshes. 


Like to a lonely dragon, tat his fen makes fear’d 
And talk’d of more than seen. 





Such especially was the dragon that lived at 
the foot of Mount Pelinzeum, in Scio, and was 
only destroyed by burning down a whole forest. 
These dragons were generally scaly monsters, 
** Eece draco squamis !”’ exclaims old Ovid 
—‘* Draco squamosus fiet,’”” says Virgil—and 
sometimes winged. ‘They were always of || 
enormous size. ‘The poets of old vie with one 
another in finding epithets sufficiently expres- 
sive of their size, their hideousness, and their 
deadly attributes. lian and others make 
their length from thirty or forty to a hundred 
cubits. Posidonius describes one 140 feet 
long, that inhabited the neighborhood of Da- 
mascus ; and another whose lair was at Makra, 
near Jordan, was an acre in length, and of 
such bulk that two men on horseback, with the 
monster between them, could not see each 
other. According to Ignatius, there was in 
the library of Constantinople the intestine of a 
dragon 120 feet long, on which were written 
the Iliad and Odyssey, in letters of gold! 

But this is, properly speaking, a medieval 
dragon. A subject so full of mythical ideas 
and so pregnant with the wild and wonderful, 
was at once the favorite theme of religious 
legends, of knightly fiction, of song, and of 
ballad. 


“The Dragon (says Mrs. Jameson, in a work 
just published on sacred and legendary art) is 
the emblem of sin in general, and of the sin of 
idolatry in particular ; and the dragon slain or 
vanquished by the power of the cross, is the | 
perpetually recurring myth, which, varied in | 
a thousand ways, we find running through all 
the old Christian legends, and not subject to 
misapprehension in the earliest times ; but as 
the cloud of ignorance darkened and deepened, 
the symbol was translated into a fact. It has 
been suggested that the dragon, which is to us 
a phantasm and an allegory, which in the mid- 
dle ages was the visible shape of the demon 
adversary of all truth and goodness, might 
have been, as regards form, originally a fact ; 
for wherever we have dragon legends, whether 
the scene be laid in Asia, Africa, or Europe, 
the imputed circumstances and the form are 
little varied. The dragons introduced into 
early painting and sculpture, so invariably re- 
present a gigantic winged crocodile, that it is 
presumed there must have been some common 


cousent ; and that this common type may have 
been some fossil remains of the Saurian species, 
or even some far off dim tradition of one of 
these tremendous reptiles, surviving in Heaven 
knows what vast desolate morass or inland 
lake, and spreading horror and devastation 
along its shores. At Aix, a huge fossilized 
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head of one of the Saurize was for a long time 
preserved as the head of the identical dragon 
subdued by St. Martha; and St. Jerome re- 


lates that he had himself beheld at Tyre the | 
bones of the sea-monster to which Andromeda | 


had been exposed—probably some fossil re- 


/mains, which in the popular imagination were 


thus accounted for. Professor Owen told me 
that the head of a dragon, in one of the legend- 
had seen in Italy, closely re- 
sembled in form that of the Demotherium Gi- 
gantum. _ These observations have reference 
only to the type adopted when the old seripture 
allegory took form and shape. The = 
of Holy Writ is the same as the serpent, 2 
pe rsonified sin, 
kind. 


a 


The scriptural phrase of the 


| 


the spiritual enemy of man- | 
* jaws of | 


hell’ is literally rendered in the ancient works | 
_ of art by the huge jaws of a dragon wide open, 


and emitting flames, 


sinners are tumbled headlong. In aye 


‘| sin is also typified by a serpent or snake ; in 
| this form it is pl aced under the feet of the 


| mouth ; 
i the 


sometimes with 
sometime 
seventeenth 


Madonna, an apple in its 
s, but only in late pictures of 


century, winding its green 


| scaly length round and round a globe, signifi- 


| the 


rarth to 
the Re- 


cant of the subjugation of the whole 
power of sin, till delivered by 


| deemer.’ 


| seen in his time, at Joppa, 


According to Pliny, it was at Joppa, in 
Judea, and not as St. Jerome has it at Tyre, 
that Andromeda was tied to the reck ; and he 
further adds that the skeleton of the huge sea- 
monster, to which she had been ex posed, was 
brought to Rome by Scaurus, and carefully 
preserved. 

Joppa, now Jaffa,” 
ton Smith, 


says Colonel Hamil- 
‘the very place whence Jonah set 


ples huge bones of a species of whale, which 
the legends of the place pretended were those 
of the dragon-monster slain by Perseus, as re- 
presented in the Arkite Myth is of that hero 
and Andromeda ; and which remained in that 
spot till the « 
in triumph to the great city.” 

The natives appear, however, to have seeret- 
ed some of these precious relics; for the cele- 
brated Sir John Maundeville, who travelled in 
A. D. 1322, relates that there might still be 
«the place in the 

the iron chains were fastenc: d, 
Andromeda, a ciant, 


rock where 
wherewith 


ore at 


wi is 


| bound and put in prison before Noah's flood ; 


a rib of whose side, which is forty feet long, 
is still shown.” The worthy knight has, in 
this narrative, rather strangely confounded 


the maid with the monster that was going to 


into which the souls of 


devour her, uid a rib of aw! = for a 
the fair one. 

The medieval dragon is met with in the 
‘Golden Legend,’? where it is related that 
one, for example, had its dwelling near to the 
celebrated pillar on which St. Simon Stylites 
performed penance, and which was on the 
Jibal Sinam, near Antioch. 
with an accident; he had a stake in his eye, 


and coming all blind to the saint’s pillar, and | 


placing his eye upon it for three days without 
doing harm to any one, Simon ordered earth 
and water to be placed on the dragon’s eye, 


which being done, out came the st: ke, a cubit | 


in length. When the people saw this miracle, 
they glorified God, and ran away for fear of 
the dragon, who arose and adored for two 
hours, and returned to his eave. 

The religious sentiment associated with the 
serpent tribe, has been perpetuated in a similar 
manner. In the ceremonies of the 
church the dragon image, the Seve, is still 
carried about, and fire is placed in its mouth. 
The dragon often occurring at the feet of an- 
cient monumental effigies, is understood to typ- 
ify sin, over which the deceased had triumph- 
ed. The wor ship of serpents is also continued 
in the present day in many countries. Such 
is the lord-serpent of India, the saered rock- 
serpent of Southern Asia, the python worship- 
ped in Cutch, and many other instances. 
Dahomey, in Western Afriea, is nomin: lly 


and really a country of snake worship. A 
boat-shaped python was some time back dug 


out of the deep black mud of a ditch in this 
country, carrying the eight Hones or Noachidee, 
with emblems that denote them to be the solar 
regenerators of mankind. Part of these ob- 
jects, in hard wood, were in possession of the 


| late Sir Samuel Meyrick. 
sail, displayed for ages in one of its pagan tem- | 


conquering Romans earried them | 


ecle- 
xendary and 


not, however, 


and le 


Monster reptiles are 
brated only in mythology, 
romantic history ; 
such have been handed down from all times, 
more especially in connection with the Sean- 
dinavian seas, and now-a-days that the exist- 
ence of such creatures seems almost placed 
beyond doubt, the fabulous character universal- 
ly attributed to the traditions of the Northman 
upon the subject, reflects more credit on 
the scepticism than on the good 
philosophers. “The nations of the 
says Colonel Hamilton Smith, 
in the Jormunds Gander, or ater serpent 
of the deep. ” Tt is eas y to how that they 
not auty once but have alw: ays up held the ex- 
istence of such a marine monster. We do 
not allude to the monster as depicted in the 
poetical pages of the Kd lda: the truth is as 
much defaced in Seandinavian mythology as it 


north,” 


*"once believed 


rib of | 


This dragon met 


traditions of the existence of 


faith of 





——__————— ft 


Greek | 
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/is in the Greek, or in the medieval romances 
of Syr Bevis of Hampton, the ‘ Faery 
Queen,” ‘Sir Guy of Warwick,” 
“Dragon of Wantley.” ‘* Nobody being 
-any body,” says Mr. Broderip, in his enter- 
‘taining ‘* Zodlogical Recreations,”’ ‘‘ in the old 
| chivalry days who had not slain his dragon.” 
— Olaus Magnus, whose work, ‘ Historia de 
_ Gentibus Septentrionalibus,” was published at 
Rome in 1555, and at Basle in 1567, speaks 
thus of the Norwegian sea-serpent. ‘* They 


or the | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


| 
| 


'who employ themselves,” he says ‘‘in fishing | 


or merchandise on the coasts of Norway, do 
all agree in this strange story, that there is a 
serpent there which is of vast magnitude, near- 
ly 200 feet long and twenty feet thick, which 
is wont to live in rocks and eaves, towards the 
sea-coast, and will go, in a clear night in sum- 
mer, and devour calves, lambs, and hogs; or 
else he goes into the sea to feed. He is black, 
hath hair hanging from his neck a cubit long, 
sharp scales and flaming eyes. This snake 
disquiects the sailor ; he puts up his head on 
high like a pillow, and catcheth away men, and 
he devour: them. There is also another ser- 
pent of an ineredible magnitude, that lifts him- 
self high above the waters, and rolls himself 
round like a sphere.”” 

Next follows Knud Leems, Professor of the 
Teelandie, who wrote an account of Finmark, 
in the Danish and Latin languages, in 1767. 
After describing the various kinds of fish that 
frequent the seas of Finmark, the worthy Lap- 

| lander goes on to say :— 


«¢ And as the above-mentioned kinds of vari- 
ous fish are found in the seas of Finmark, of 
which each species has been destined to its own 
proper use by the all-wise Creator, giving some 
to mon for his nourishment, others for their 
oil, and to serve the purposes of commerce, and 
the carrying on of trade ; some also are turned 
to bait with which fish is caught; so also in 

the same ocean are to be met various monsters, 
| prodigious in their form and size, wonderful to 
view, and so furnished that they seem to give 
| more ample materials for writing, than benefit 
to mankind. Among these monsters of the 
deep which are seen now and then in this part 
of the northern ocean, one in particular, an 


immense fish, ealled the kraken by the in- | 


habitants of Northland and Finmark, holds 


not produce a similar prodigy.” 


The Laplander then proceeds with the de- 
| seription of a very extraordinary monster which 
/ can only be referred to some gigantic Mollusk 


the first rank by right, whose form and mag- 


nitude of body is so unusual, that the sea does cod.’ 





arms and no less prominent cups. Itis not al | 
together improbable that some creature of this | 


description may lurk in the quiet depths of the 
Norwegian Fiords. But the professor adds :— 


‘* The seaof Finmark also generates the snake 
or marine serpent, forty paces long, equalling 
in the size of its head the whale, in form the 
serpent. This monster has a maned neck, re- 
sembling a horse, a back of a gray color, the 
belly inclining to white. On the canicular 


days, when the sea is calm, the marine serpent | 


usually comes up, winding into various spirals, 


of which some are above, others below the | 


water. The seamen very much dread this mons- 
ter; nor while he is coming up do they easily 
entrust themselves to the dangers of the deep.” 


Paul Fgede, son of Tans Egede, a Danish 
divine, who was the founder of the religious 
missions te Greenland, relates in his journal 


of his residence in¢hat country, that ‘on the | 


Gth of July, 1734, there appeared a very 
large and frightful sea-monster, which raised 
itself up so high out of the water, that its 
head reached above our main-top. It had a 


long sharp snout, and spouted water like a | 


whale, and very broad paws (/aller, something 
between paws and fins) ; its body was covered 
with shell-fish or scales, its skin rough and un- 
even ; in other respects it was like a serpent, 
and when it dived, its tail, which was raised in 
the air, appeared to be a whole ship’s length 
from the body.”’ 


Krie Pontoppidan, a Danish prelate, distin- 


enished as a theological historical writer, and 


who became Bishop of Bergen in 1746, pub- 
lished in his well-known ‘* Natural History of | 


Norway’ a variety of testimonies of the ex- 
istence of the soe ormen, sea-snake, or serpens 
marinus magnus, as he ealls it. 

‘Tn all my inquiries,” says the learned 
prelate, ‘‘about these affairs, [ have hardly 
spoke with any intelligent person born in the 
manor of Nordland, who was not able to give 
a pertinent answer, and strong assurances of 
the existence of this fish; and some of our 
north traders, that come here every year with 
their merchandise, think it a very strange 
question, when they are seriously asked wheth- 
er there be any such creature; they think 
it as ridiculous as if the question was put to 
them 


Yet the worthy old divine and naturalist 


‘has not only been ridiculed for his relations 


concerning the sea-serpent, but the mere facet 
of his having consigned so many pages to the 


| correlation of testimonies upon the subject, bas 


of the Cephalopodous order, having enormous | 


given, in the eves of some hyper-eritical per- 





whether there be such fish as eel or | 


<= ee 


be 
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sons, a character of romance to the whole of 
his work. 
Pontoppidan, in his description of the Nor- 
| wegian reptile, says that this creature does not, 
like the eel or land-snake, taper gradually to a 
point, but the body, which looks to be as big 
as two hogsheads, grows remarkably small at 

_ once, just where the tail begins. The head in 
all the kinds has a high and broad forehead, 
but in some a pointed snout, though in others 
it is flat, like that of a cow or a horse, with 
large nostrils, and several stiff hairs standing 
out on each side, like whiskers. The eyes are 
described as being very large and of a blue 
color. Those on our coast, the bishop also re- 
marks, differ from the Greenland sea-snakes 
with regard to the skin, which is as smooth as 
glass, and has not the least wrinkle about the 
neck, where there is a kind of mane, which 
looks like a parcel of sea weeds hanging down 
to the water. The whole animal is of a dark 
brown color, but it is speekled and variegated 
with light streaks or spots, that shine like tor- 
toise-shell. The sea-snake, he elsewhere adds, 
seems also to be, like the shark, eel, and whale 
kind, viviparous. 

Mr. Peter Dass, adds the bishop, in his 

‘‘ Description of Nordland,” is of opinion 
that this sea-serpent may be ealled the levia- 
than or the dragon of the ocean, and the learned 
prelate gives his testimony to the fact that the 
sea-serpent answers the scriptural description 
of the leviathan better than any other animal. 

Sir Arthur de Capell Brook records several 

hearsay instances of the occurrence of the sea- 
serpent off the same coast, in his ‘* Travels in 
Norway.”’ One of his authorities was the 

Bishop of Nordland —the classic country of 
sea-monsters — who had seen two of them 
about eight miles from Drontheim. The Bish- 
op was not far from them, and estimated the 
largest at a hundred feet in length. Captain 

| Shilderup and several fishermen had also seen 
the same monster. 

In the February number of the ‘‘Zoblogist” 
| (1847) are paragraphs quoted from the Norse 
| papers, stating that in the neighborhood of 
| Christiansund, several highly respectable wit- 
| nesses have attested the seeing of the. sea- 
| serpent. Its length is stated at about forty- 
| four feet, and twice as thick asa common snake, 
| in proportion to its length. The front of the 
| head was rather pointed! ; the eyes sharp ; and 
| from the back of the head commenced a mane, 
| like that of a horse. It had no scales, but the 
| body quite smooth. The same Magazine re- 

cords numerous other instances, and also con- 

tains in its number for September, 1847, “‘A 

Plea for the North Atlantic Sea-Serpent,”’ by 
| Dr. Cogswell. 














| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| ence of a large fish or reptile of cylindrical 


The positive, and to a certain extent satis- 
factory view obtained of this supposed fabulous 
creature, by the captain and officers of H. M.S. 
Dedalus, has drawn forth further testimonies 
and details concerning the Norwegian sea- 
serpents from J. D. Morries Stirling, Esq., in 
a letter to the Seeretary of the Admiralty. 

This gentleman furnished the following in- 
teresting information :-— 





“The question of the sea-serpent’s existence 
had previously attracted the attention of several 
scientific men in Northern Europe ; and my 
friend, the late Dr. Newmann, Bishop of Bergen 
—aman much and justly respected for his 
learning, research, and energy — made it the | 
subject of inquiry within the last twenty or 
twenty-five years among his clergy and those of 
the adjoining dioceses. The amount of proof | 
then collected was sufficient to convince any | 
one, however sceptical, as it is not mere 
hearsay evidence, but the testimony of known 
and respectable persons in various walks of 
life. One of the most striking statements is | 
made by some fishermen, who saw the animal 
quite close to them, and of whom one, more 
hardy than the rest, stuck it with a boat-hook, 
upon which it immediately gave them chase, 
and, had they not been very near a small island 
or rock, on which they took refuge, in all 
probability they would have been destroyed. 

“The size of the sea-serpents seen in the 
Norwegian Fiords varies much; and I do not 
remember what the dimensions of the largest | 
are said to be. As far as I can tax my | 
memory, none of them are larger than that 
described by Captain M‘Qukee. The one | 
seen by the fishermen above alluded to, was, I 
think, not above seventy feet long. 

‘*There are, I believe, several varieties of the 
reptile known as the sea-serpent, but almost | 
all the accounts agree as to the existence of a 
mane, and as to the great size of the eye. In 
several of the fossil reptiles, somewhat ap- 
proaching the sea-serpent in size and other 
characteristics, the orbit is very large, and in 
this respect, as well as in having short paws or 
flappers, the description of some of the northern 
sea-serpents agrees with the supposed appear- 
ance of some of the antediluvian species. A 
great part of the disbelief in the existence of 
the sea-serpent has arisen from its being sup- 
posed to be the same animal as the kraken, or 
rather from the names having been used in- 
discriminately. (We have remarked upon 
this source of error when giving the testimony 
of Knud Leems. ) 

“Tn concluding this hurried statement, allow 
me to add my own testimony as to the exist- 
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form (I will not say sea-serpent). Three 
| years ago, while becalmed in a yacht between 
| Bergen and Sogn, in Norway, 1 saw ‘at about 
| a quarter of a mile astern) what appeared to be 
| a large fish ruffling the otherwise smooth sur- 
|| face of the fiord, and, in looking attentively, 
I observed what looked like the convolutions 
of a snake ; I immediately got my glass, and 
distinctly made out three convolutions, which 
drew themselves slowly through the water ; 
the greatest diameter was about ten or twelve 
inches. No head was visible, and from the 
size of each convolution I supposed the length 
to be about thirty feet. The master of my 
yacht (who, as navigator, seaman, and fisher- 
man, had known the Norwegian coast and 
North Sea for many years), as well as a friend 
_who was with me, an experienced Norwegian 
1 sportsman and porpoise shooter, saw the same 
appearance at the same time, and formed the 
same opinion as to form and size. I mention 
| the fact of my friend being a porpoise-shooter, 
_as many have believed that a shoal of porpoises 
following each other has given rise to the fable, 
as they call it, of the sea-serpent.”’ 








The last allusion in Mr. Stirling's letter, is 

to a theory advanced by Mr. A. Adams, who 
describes himself as having seen something of 
the kind in the Sooloo seas, of a line of por- 
poises following each other in train, and at the 


/ same time beautifully-banded water snakes, of | 
the thickness of a man’s leg, lying extended | 


—supinely along the glassy surface, or diving, 
&e., which strange and unprecedented com- 
bination of cireumstances that gentleman sup- 
posed had given origin to the idea of the fabu- 
_ lous monster, yclept a sea-serpent. 

It is a curious fact, in regard to serpents 
‘generally, that that great authority in the 
] “rtewong and descriptive departments of natural 

iistory — Buffon — asserts that the sea is 
fatal to them. ‘‘They can,’’ he asserts, 
“endure to live in fresh water only, for salt is 
an effectual bane to the whole tribe.””* The 
narrative of the celebrated navigator Dampier 
contains, however, several notices of sea-ser- 
pents. Thus, in passing out of Shark’s Bay, 
New Holland, he says they saw three water- 
serpents swimming about in the sea, of a yel- 
|| low color, spotted with dark brown spots ; 
|| they were each about four feet long, and about 
the bigness of a man’s wrist, and they were 
the first he saw on the coast, which abounds 


| 
| 


|| * Professor Ansted, in his “Ancient World, or 
| Picturesque Sketches of Creation,” propagates the 
same crrorin another form, when he says that among 
reptiles, as they exist at present, there are none 
which are so organized that the open sea can be 
called their chief habitation. —P. 154. 





with several sorts of them.* Also on the way 
to Tasmania, he says they saw sea-snakes 
every day, of two different descriptions. Not 
far from Scouten’s Island, the same navigator 
saw a snake furiously assaulted by two fishes, 
that had kept them company five or six 
days. The snake swam away from them very 
fast, keeping his head above water; the 
fish snapped at his tail, but when he turned 
himself, that fish would withdraw and another 
would snap, so that by turns they kept him 
employed, yet he still defended himself, and 
swam away ata great pace, till they were out 
of sight. 

In the ‘Historical Relation of a Voyage 
undertaken for the Discovery of Southern 
Lands,’’ the naturalist Peron describes sea- 
serpents as distinguished from land-serpents by 
their tail, which he says is flat and oar-shaped, 
and by their narrower body, which resembles 
that of an eel, and terminates below almost in 
an angle. M. Peron is, however, evidently 
in error when he adds to his description of the 
various colors of sea-snakes, that it is in the 
midst of the hottest countries of the globe, in 
the Indian Ocean especially, the Persian Gulf, 
the Red Sea, and that which bathes the North- 
west and North of New Holland, that marine 
serpents are exclusively produced. We have 
ourselves seen snakes, apparently essentially 
marine, in the Persian Gulf, but never of more 
than five or six feet in length, and no records 
of South Sea serpents that we have seen as yet, 
give to them more than from ten to thirteen 
feet in length, whereas it is evident that the 
sea-serpent of the North Atlantic attains, with- 
out exaggeration, a length of from fifty to one 
hundred feet. 

Numerous testimonies exist of the sea-ser- 
pents of the North Atlantic visiting the coasts 
of Great Britain. The remains of an animal, 
apparently belonging to this class, are pre- 
served in the museum of the university, 
and of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
Edinburgh, which was stranded on the Isle 
of Stronsay, one of the Orkneys, in 1808. 
This animal measured fifty-six feet in length, 
and twelve in cireumference. The head was 
small, not being a foot in length. All ae- 
counts assign it blow-holes. It had three 
pair of fins or paws connected with the body. 
Something like a bristly mane commenced on 
the shoulders, which extended to near the 
extremity of the tail. The skin was smooth, 
without scales, and of a grayish color. The 
blow-holes associate this animal with that 
deseribed by Egede as met with on the coast 
of Greenland. ‘The fins or paws we have 


* Probably species of Hydrophis and Pelamis. 
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seen belong also to Norwegian species, and | a gigantic size in existence before the histori- | 
apparently to the M’Quhz animal, which had | cal times, as attested by the frequent dis- | 
no serpentine progression. covery of their fossil remains, has long ago | 


An animal of a different description excited 
considerable astonishment and alarm among 


| the Western Isles of Scotland, in June, 1808. 


This marine monster, which was seen by a 
great number of persons, was snake-like, but 
its head was broad, its neck smaller, its shoul- 
ders broad, and thence it tapered to the tail. 
It was between seventy and eighty feet in 
length, no fins were perceived, and it seemed 
to progress by undulation up and down. 
One of the observers declared the eye to be 
as large as a plate.* 

Dr. Hibbert Ware mentions, in his work 
on the Shetland Islands, that the great sea- 
serpent has occasionally been seen off those 
islands, and he specifies one which was seen 
off the Island of Stonness, Vally Island, 
Dunvossness. 

The testimonies in regard to the occurrence 
of marine monsters of gigantic size and ser- 
pentine form on the coasts of America, have 
been almost as numerous as those derived 
from Norwegian sources, and have, if pos- 


| sible, heen regarded with still more incredu- 


lity. The Linnean Society of Boston was, 
however, not prevented by this prevalent 
feeling frou inquiring into the truth of these 
numerous reports; the result was that a 
variety of depositions were collected, more 
especially in regard to an animal that visited 
in August, 1817, 
and which, from concurrent testimonies, was 
about fifty feet in length. The head is de- 
scribed as being somewhat like that of a sea- 
turtle, the body the thickness of a half 
barrel. It appeared to have bunches or pro- 
tuberances on the back. One person described 
his having seen it throw out its tongue, which 
appeared to be about two feet long, 
something like a fisherman's harpoon. 

A serpent of remarkable appearance, which 
was killed on the sea-shore, at no great dis- 


and 


same 
society, who considered it to be the young 
of the great sea-serpent. This animal is 
figured from a pamphlet published by the 
Society, who desionated the animal Scoliophis 
Atlanticus, in No. 341 of the 
London News. 

To persons aequs uinted with geology, the 
fact of there having been marine monsters of 


* There has been much discussion 
mists as to the true 
Stronsay and Coll 
deemed them to 
Dr. Barclay, Mr. 


among anato- 
character of the bones of the 
monsters. Sir Everard Home 
have belonged to the shark; but 
James Wilson, and, I believe, Dr 


Knox, incline to consider them as belonging to the 
reptile tribe. 
— : —— 
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opened their minds to the possible existence | 


of the same or analogous forms in the present 
day. 


with the forms of several species of spurious 
Saurians (or ‘‘ ancient sea-dragons,’’ as Mr. 
Broderip calls them), that were exe lusively | 


. \| 
Geologists have now been long intimate 


| 


marine in their habits; not merely taking | 
refuge in the water occasionally, like most of | 


the crocodiles, or seeking their prey there, 
and then, when gorged, 
sleep in the marshes and jungle ; 
in all respects to make use of the sea as their 
permanent habitation. Such, more particu- 
larly, were the Nothosauri, whose extremities, 
being reduced almost to the condition of pad- 
dles, could not have allowed the creature to 
walk about readily on land; and such also 
was the Plesiosaurus, 


coming ashore to | 
but adapted | 


which bore many re- | 


markable points of similarity with Egede’s 


sea-serpent. It was an essentially marine 
animal, it had a long and moveable neck, 
it had breathing-holes analagous to those of 
the whale, and it was propelled by paws or 
paddles. There were, however, several varie- 
ties of Plesiosaurus, which differed in the 
proportions of neck and body. 


The lehthyosaurus was a still more remark- | 


able marine-monster of the same class. The 
animal so called was a voracious reptile, that 
attained a length of from thirty to forty feet, 


and was adapted for constant residence in the | 


sea. It resembled in some points, as in its 


smooth, naked skin, its being propelled by | 


paddles, and its 
marine monsters 


deseribed as. still dwelling in 
the ocean ; but 


it differed from most by its 
elongated snout, and whale-like tail. 

The Enaliosaurians, as Professor Owen 
calls the family of the Nothosauri, Ichthyosauri, 
Plesiosauri, Xe. (and ten species of the one, 
and sixteen of the other, have been described 
by the learned professor in his ‘* Report on 
British Fossil Reptiles”), are immediately 
connected with the crocodilian reptiles by the 
extinet and gigantie Plesiosaurus, which is 
more closely allied to the true Saurians, and 
its enormous jaws armed with teeth remarkable 
for their thickness and strength, were wielded 
by a neck as short and strong as that of the 
whales. 

But there are other ‘ancient sea-dragons”’ 
besides the Enaliosaurians. Such was the 
Mosasaurus, a marine giant, which appears 
to have been most nearly allied to the Mon- 
itors, only that five feet is a length 
for while the 


vreat 
an existing Monitor to attain ; 


enormous eyes, some of the | 
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|| Mosasaur must have reached twenty-five feet. 
“Faney,”’ says Mr. Broderip, ‘‘ a marine 

| Monitor of the length and bulk of a grampus, 
with four paddles instead of legs, and a high 
'and deep oar-like tail, formed for propelling 
the animal through the wave, instead of the 
‘long and slender tail of the livi ing species— 

and you have some notion of the Mosasaur. 
Its jaws and teeth were tremendous. Nothing 
compar: able to them can be imagined, except- 
,ing the ancient caricature, which may be 
known to some of our readers, representing 
/a learned gentleman in his robes, not quite 
at his ease, between a pair of Saurian jaws, 
worthy of Munchausen’s creation, and under- 

| written, 


‘© A Lawyer and a Sawyer.” 


Sut that which is still more remarkable is, 
that while the greatest peculiarity connected 
with existing leviathans of the deep — sea- 
serpents or sea-dragons—is their exceeding 
rarity ; so that only now and then one of these 
wonderful creatures is seen, and their very 
existence has been long a matter of dispute, 
/even in those countries, the coasts of which 
they most affect ; the ancient sea-dragons had 
almost the whole of a by-gone world to them- 
selyes,—they were 
voracious,—during a whole era in the history 
of the earth’s creation, they were the chief 
and most formidable es of both land 
and sea, and they were, by their structure 
alone, fitted to endure the turbulence and con- 
| tinual convulsions of the unquiet surface of 
our infant world. 


‘When we see (says Dr. Buckland, in his 
well-known ‘ Bridgewater Treatise’) that so 
large and important a range has been assigned 
to reptiles among the former population of our 
planet, we cannot but regard with feelings of 
new and unusual interest, the comparatively 
diminutive existing orders of the most ancient 
family of quadrupeds, with the very name of 
which we usually associate a sentiment of dis- 
gust. We shall view them with less contempt 
when we learn, from the records of geological 
history, that there was a time when reptiles not 
only constituted the chief tenants and most 
powerful possessors of the earth, but extended 
their dominion also over the waters of the seas, 
and that the annals of their history may be 

traced back through thousands of years ante- 
cedent to that latest point in the progressive 
stages of animal creation, when the first parents 
of the human race were called into existenee.”’ 


And sinee that period, as it has been with 
Volear anie action cire umscribe d to within narrow 
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as humerous, as they were | 


| 
| 
| 
| 





limits of destructiveness , and with those up | 
heavings and subsidences which are now 
limited to a few tilted-up coral islands, or the 
sad devastations of earthquakes, and certain 
isolated phenomena, seldom embracing very 
extensive changes ; so it has also been with the 
reptile tribe. The gigantic and voracious 
ancient sea-dragons have now only for repre- 
sentatives the few authenticated creatures—the 
true characters of which are not yet thoroughly 
understood. Those leviathan crocodiles, the 
Cetiosauri,—the Teleosauri with 108 teeth,— 
those ‘fearfully great lizards, the Dino-sau- 
rians,”” and the most remarkable of the ‘ Old | 
World Terrestrial Dragons,”’ the Megalosaurus, 
as well as the ancient flying dragons—Ptero- 
sauri and Pterodactyls, one only represented 
in their marine existence by the “Gavial of the 
Ganges or the puny Amblyrhyne ‘hus of the 
Gallapagos Islands, in their amphibious exist- 
ence, by the gradually diminishing numbers of 
crocodiles, caymans, alligators, and monitors ; | 
in their terrestrial existence hy the Draceenee, | 
Iguanas or Guanas, and other small and harm- | 
less creatures of the lizard tribe ; while in their | 
aérial attributes the Pterosauri are but poorly | 
represented by the little flying lizards of the 
genus Draco, seldom more than nine or ten | 
inches i in length, and only preserving of their | 
renowned predecessor s—the name. | 
True that the Ophidians or serpent tribe has 
not dwindled away in so remarkable a manner || 
as the Saurian or lizard tribe of olden times. || 
The Boas, the Pythons, and other great terres- 
trial snakes, still preserve in their magnitude 
somewhat of the importance which they had 
attained, when a single serpent could dispute 
with a Roman general and his army the passage 
of ariver. So it may also be when the sea- 
serpents, as they are called, come to be more 
correctly known, it will be found that the sup- 
posed extinct Enaliosaurians have their few 
living congeners—their actual representatives, 
few and far between, but still roaming over the | 
vast wilderness of the oceanic expanse. 
| 

| 





It was an old belief, that whenever a serpent | 
devoured a serpent, a dragon was produced ; | 
nay, that this was the only operation by which 
a serpent could be promoted to a dragon’s 
estate ; but further consideration of all the cir- | 
cumstances recorded in connection with the so- 
called sea-serpents, added to a study of the 
drawings of Egede, en and still more 
particularly of those made by the officers of 
H.M.S. Dedalus, will probab ily have the effeet 
of raising these rare denizens of the deep, 
without the nee essity of one swallowing : another, 
from the rank of serpent to that of sigantic 
lizard. | 

We have already observed in how many || 
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striking particulars the sea-monster, described 
by Egede, is connected with the class of 
Enaliosaurians ; so it is also even in the case 
of the exaggerated descriptions of Olaus Mag- 
nus, in which, amid much that appears fabu- 
lous, we still find reference to the mane, to the 
putting the head on high like a pilla:, and to 
the flaming eyes. So also in regard to the 
monster seen by Captain de Ferry, as recorded 
by Pontoppidan. This animal also held its 
head, which resembled that of a horse, above 
the water. It had large eyes and a long white 
mane. But it also possessed a peculiarly 
Ophidian attribute, for besides the 0 and 

neck, Captain Ferry and his companions saw 
| seven or eight coils, which were very thick, 
and, as far as they could guess, there was about 
a fathom distance between each fold. Pontop- 
pidan remarks upon the so-called sea-snakes 
generally, that they do not taper to a point, 
like land-snakes, but the body grows remark- 
ably small at once, just where the tail begins. 
The same naturalist also remarks of the so- 
called coils of the serpent, that when it lies on 
the surface of the water, there are, when it is 
very calm, some parts of the back to be seen 
in a line with the head, when it moves or bends. 
These, at a distance, appear like so many casks 
or hogsheads floating in a line, with a consider- 
able distance between each of them. He adds 
that the eyes are very large, and look like a 
couple of bright pewter plates, and it has a kind 
of mane, which looks like a parcel of sea-weeds 
i hanging down to the water. Dr. Buckland 

remarks in his treatise, previously quoted, p. 
173, that the enormous magnitude of the eye 
of the Ichthyosaurus, is among the most re- 
markable peculiarities in the structure of the 
animal. 

The sea-serpent seen in the Bay of Glouces- 
ter, U. S., is described as having a head some- 
thing like a rattle-snake’s, but as large as the 
head of a horse, and it was carried about two 
4 feet above the water. The so-called folds were 
described as hunches, or protuberances, on the 
‘ back. It was Mr. Nash who took the depo- 
sitions, who considered these protuberances to 
be caused by the animal’s vertical motion. 

‘ We come now to the marine monster seen 

; by the officers of H. M. S. Dedalus, on the 
evening of the Gth of August, in latitude 24 
deg. 44 min. 8., and longitude 9 deg. 22 min. 
EK. The creature is deseribed as being an 
‘enormous serpent,”’ with head and shoulders 
kept about four feet constantly above the sur- 
face of the sea ; and, continues Captain M’Quhe, 
the reporter, ‘‘as nearly as we could approxi- 
mate by comparing it with the length of what 
our maintopsail-yard would show in the water, 
bit there was at least sixty feet of the animal @ 
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fleur d’ eau, no portion of which was, to our | 
perception, used in propelling it through the |, 
water, either by vertical or horizontal undula- |, 
tion. It passed rapidly, but so close under j, 
our lee quarter, that had it been a man of my || 
acquaintance, I should have easily recognized || 
his features with the naked eye ; and it did not, | 
either in approaching the ship, or after it had | 
passed our wake, deviate in the slightest de- | 
gree from its course to the south-west, which it |, 
held on at the pace of from twelve to fifteen 

miles per hour, apparently on some determined 

purpose. 

‘‘The diameter of the serpent was about fif- 
teen or sixteen inches behind the head, which 
was, without any doubt, that of a snake ; and 
it was never, during the twenty minutes that 
it continued within sight of our glasses, once 
below the surface of the water—its color a 
dark brown, with yellowish white about the 
throat. It had no fins, but somethine like the 
mane of a horse, or rather a bunch of sea-weed, 
washed about its back.”’ 

This something like a mane is omitted in 
the drawings taken immediately after the ani- 
mal was seen, and which have been engraved 
in No. 341 of the Illustrated London News. 
This is to be regretted, as the identity of the 
words used by the old Norwegian—* a kind of 
mane, which looks like a parcel of sea-weeds 
hanging down to the water,”’ and those used 
by Captain M‘Quhe, impart an interest to 
the circumstance. 

The head of the animal figured in the same 
drawings, like that of the monster seen in the 
Bay of Gloucester, U.S., most resembles that 
of the sea-turtle, and of some semi-aquatic 
lizards. There is even a remote analogy to 
the physiognomy of certain Malacopterygious 
fish, as the Murzena and conger-eel, but the 
closest analogy exists to what we may imagine | 
to be the head of the Plesiosaurus reproduced.* | 
The general effect produced upon Captain 
M‘Quha was, he says, distinctly and without | 
any doubt, that of the head of a snake, but 
the drawing conveys the idea of the head ofa 
Saurian rather than of an Ophidian, and cer- 
tainly does not much resemble any ordinary 
serpent. 

Captain M‘Quhz also says that the animal | 
had no fins, but we may be allowed to express | 
a doubt whether he had the means of being | 
accurately informed upon this point. Several |, 
observers have at once proclaimed, that as the || 
monster was not propelled by vermicular ac- y 

| 

* The Saccopharynr flagellum and Ophiognathus 1} 
ampullaceus are very remarkable species allied to the \| 











Murena, having the power of inflating the trunk and | 
floating on the surface of the water; but again they 

| 
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are only from four to six feet in length. 
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‘tion, it was most probably furnished with paws | effected, with the evenness and at the rate de- | 


or paddles. An F.G.S., ina letter to the 
Times, has also brought forward the same cir- 
cumstance, in corroboration of the view enter- 
tained by Mr. Morries Stirling of the analogy 
| of these monsters with some of the antediluvian 
| species. 


‘One of the greatest difficulties on the face 
of the narrative, and which must be allowed to 
destroy the analogy to the motions of the so- 
called ‘* Sea-serpent’’ with those of all known 
snakes and anguiliform fishes, is, that no less 
than sixty feet of the animal were seen advan- 
cing, @ fleur d’eau, at the rate of from twelve 
to fifteen miles an hour, without it being possi- 
ble to perceive, upon the closest and most at- 
tentive inspection, any undulatory motion to 
which its rapid advance could be aseribed. It 
need searcely be observed that neither an eel 
nor a snake, if either of those animals could 
swim at all with the neck elevated, could do so 
without the front part of its body being thrown 
into undulation by the propulsive efforts of its 
tail. 

‘But it may be asked, if the animal seen 
by Captain M‘Quhze was nut allied to the 
| snakes or to the eels, to what class of animals 
could it have belonged? To this I would re- 
ply, that it appears more likely that the enor- 
mous reptile in question was allied to the 
gigantic Saurians, hitherto believed only to 
exist in the fossil state, and, among them, to 
the Plesiosaurus. 

“From the known anatomical character of 
the Plesiosauri, derived from the examination 
of their organic remains, geologists are agreed 
in the inference that those animals carried their 
necks (which must have resembled the bodies 
of serpents) above the water, while their pro- 
| gression was effected by large paddles working 

beneath—the short but strong tail acting the 
part of a rudder. It would be superfluous to 
point out how closely the surmises of philoso- 
_phers resemble, in these particulars, the de- 
scription of the eye-witnesses of the living ani- 
mal, as given in the letter and drawings of 
Captain M‘Quhe. In the latter we have 
'many of the external characters of the former, 
as predicated from the examination of the 
skeleton. The short head, the serpent-like 
neck, carried several feet above the water, for- 
'cibly reeall the idea conceived of the extinct 
| animal ; and even the bristly mane on certain 
| parts of the back, so unlike anything found in 
'| Serpents, has its analogy in the Iguana, to 

which animal the Plesiosaurus has been com- 
'| pared by some geologists. But I would most 
ofall insist upon the peculiarity of the ani- 
| mal’s progression, which could only have been 
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seribed, by an apparatus of fins or paddles not 
possessed by serpents, but existing in the 
highest perfection in the Plesiosaurus.”’ 


It having appeared by a letter, written by 
the master of the Mary Ann, of Glasgow, that 
on a voyage from Malta to Lisbon he, the said 
master, had spoken the American brig Daphne, 
of Boston, which brig had, on the 20th of Sep- 
tember, when in lat. 4 deg. 11 min. south, 
long. 10 deg. 15 min. east, not only seen, but 


most uselessly fired at and wounded ‘a huge 


serpent, with a dragon’s head”’ ( what is a drag- 
on’s head?); a great deal of conjecture has 
been wasted upon the coincidence. There ap- 
pears much reason, from the rare occurrence of 
the animal in question, to believe that they 
may have been the same. The distance trav- 
ersed by the monster between the Gth of Au- 


gust and the 20th of September, altogether | 


about twenty degrees of latitude, in forty-five 
days, would give a rate of a little more than 
thirty miles a day ; whereas it is reported to 
have been going at a rate of from twelve to 
fifteen miles an hour ; but there is nothing to 
induce us to suppose that it was going at that 
rate always in one direction ; and it so hap- 
pens, in this particular case, that Captain 
M‘Quhz’s monster was going at that rate, ap- 
parently on some determined purpose to the 
south-west ; that is to say, in precisely an op- 
posite direction to that where it was subsequent- 
ly seen by the Americans. 

But whatever little diserepancies might be 
found between an account directly obtained 
from trustworthy observers and a second-hand 
oral report, surely such ought never to have 
been brought forward fora moment as throwing 
doubt upon the veracity of a number of British 
officers! This is carrying scepticism too far ; 
it is a positive insult to common sense, and a 
repudiation of all gentlemanly feeling. It is 
most probable, as has been suggested by a 
correspondent to the 7%mes, that the American 
vessel was at lat. 4 deg. south, on the 20th of 
August instead of September, or he would 
hardly have been at Lisbon on the 30th of 
September, when spoken by the Mary Ann. 
The monster would then have travelled a dis- 
tance of 1380 English miles in fourteen days, 
or upwards of ninety-eight miles a day ; if that 
is any satisfaction to the lovers of the marvel- 
lous. It is none to us—we are quite satisfied 
at present with the account given by the officers 
of H. M. 8S. Dedalus, and shall await further 
particulars of the monster seen by the Ameri- 
cans on the same coast, and in the same seas, 
premising, however, that the opinion appears 
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had the best opportunities of testing the truth, | that head to have belonged to a warm-blooded 
|| that the supposed statement of the master of | 


the Mary Ann is a contemptible hoax. 
One more observation of a more interesting 
character remains to be made. It has been 


be- 


'the maned seal of the South 


geologists that the great | 
carried out of its native seas by 


| 
cause their fossil remains have not as yet heen 


formation. Dut this is by no means a conclu- 
sive argument. The interval that exists between 
the era of the great sea and land reptiles — 


| the second or middle epoch of geologists — 


and present times, and which comprises the 


| third or modern epoch, and all the supra- 
|| eretaceous deposits, by no means involves, 
geologically or physically speaking, the total | 


_ reptiles. 


extinction of all the species of ancient monster 


supra-cretaceous formations were deposited 


| found in deposits that are posterior to the chalk 


mammal, and that m: ammal to have been an 


| great seal, most likely Anson’s sea-lion, 


Seas, 


or 


attains the length of from twenty to thirty 
feet, and which in this case might have been 


accident. 
Mr. 


which | 


Owen adds his testimony to the fact, that | 


the bones of the Stronsay monster are deci- | 


dedly those of a great shark. The professor 


also states his opinion as opposed to the 


The cireumstances under which the | 


|| were no longer the same as what belonged to | 
|| the older and more widely extended formations. 


| They 


are no longer the deposits of oceans of 


almost boundless expanse, but they are either 


| crocodiles, 


alternating marine and fresh water basins of 
limited extent, 
and Parisian tertiary deposits, or are accumu- 
lations of sand, clays, and marls, having no 


as in the ease of the London | 


| actual seas by marine mammals. 
| emanating from so high an authority cannot 


comprehensive geographic or geological de- | 


velopment. There is nothing to intimate that 


seas of great extent were not in existence at | 


the same time that many of the now existing | 


tertiary deposits were accumulated. 
surprising that under circumstances of such 
limited geographie extent as belong to existing 
tertiary basins, that the remains of great 
oceanic or land reptiles should not be met with, 
and should be replaced by peculiar forms of 
terrestrial animals. Remains, however, of 


deposits. But the moment we have a marine 
deposit of any real importance — a geological 


sauri, Mosasauri, Greosauri, Raphiosauri, 
Plesiosauri, Megalosauri, and of a host of 
other monster reptiles. So also if the bottom 
of the Atlantic were laid dry or tilted-up in 
the shape of rock formations, existing geologists 
might possibly find amusement in the study of 
sea-monsters, which, if not actually identical 
with, there is much reason to believe would be 
found to be closely akin to, their antediluvian, 
and pre-Adamite predecessors. 

Since the above was written, Professor 
Owen has pullshed his view of the nature 
of the animal seen from the Dedalus. Con- 
sidering the general character of the head and 





It is not | 


horizon, as Humboldt would eall +—~es for ex- | 
ample the chalk ; we have remains of Ichthyo- | 


tortoises, and serpents (Paleophis | 
| toliapicus) have been met with in these tertiary 





form of nostril, this eminent anatomist believes | 


— e of any large species of Sea-serpent, 
or Saurian, upon the grounds, that as such 
anes would float for a certain time when 
dead, they would, if existing, be more fre- 
quently met with; that no vertebra of such 


large serpents have as yet been found washed | 


ashore on the Seandinavian coasts, or on 
those of America; and, lastly, because the 
Sea Saurians of the secondary periods of geol- 
ogy have been replaced in the tertiary and 
Any opinion 


but be treated with the greatest respect, but 
still it will be seen that Professor Owen’s 
views as to the nature of the head of the ani- 


/mal, do not coincide with the descriptions 


given of the form and length of the body 
annexed to the head of the supposed seal. 
The absence of any hitherto discovered relies 
of existing marine Saurians is only negative 
evidence ; as we have before remarked, the 
rarity of the animal seems to be one of its 
greatest peculiarities. The floating of serpents 
after death, also, only lasts till the gases are 
disengaged by accident or decomposition. 
The different circumstances under which the 
secondary and tertiary, and recent deposits 
oceur, have, also, been alluded to and viewed 
in another light. It is evident, however, that 
the nature of the animal of the Dedalus is 


doomed to be a vexed question, like its prede- 


cessors; and under those circumstances, it is 


to be hoped, that the statement of its having | 


been met with by the crew of an American 
vessel, may turn out to be correct. 

Captain M’Quhzx has also answered the 
professor, if not in a scientific, certainly in a 
very sailor-like, straightforward, and, we are 
inclined to think, satisfactory way, in the 
Times for November the 18th :— 


“Professor Owen correctly states that I 
‘ evidently saw a large creature moving rapidly 
through the water, very different from any- 
thing I had before witnessed, neither a whale, 
a grampus, a great shark, an alligator, nor any 
other of the larger surface-swimming creatures 
fallen in with, in ordinary voyages.’ I now 
assert, neither was it a common seal nor a 
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sea-elephant, its great length and its totally 


‘ble trunk’—a conclusion to which Professor 
Owen has jumped, most certainly not justified 


tical or horizontal undulation.’ 


allowed for so doing, that it was pronounced 


and breadths of objects in the sea to mistake 


' . . . . . 
rious details regarding a city said to have been 


the most remote and inaccessible regions of the 


Land 


) 





| 


differing physiognomy precluding the possibil- | 
ity of its being a ‘ Phoca’ of any species. 
The head was flat, and not a.‘ capacious ) 
vaulted cranium ;’ nor had it ‘a_ stiff, inflexi- 


by the simple statement, that no ‘ portion 
of the sixty feet seen by us was used in pro- 
pelling it through the water, either by ver- 


“Tt is also assumed that the ‘ calculation 
of its length was made under a strong pre- 
conception of the nature of the beast ;’ another 
conclusion quite the contrary to the fact. 
It was not until after the great length was 
developed hy its nearest approach to the ship, 
and until after that most important point had 
been duly considered and debated, as well as 
such could be, in the brief space of time 


to be a serpent by all who saw it, and who 
are too well accustomed to judge of lengths 


a real substance and an actual living body, 
coolly and dispassionately contemplated, at so 
short a distance too, for the ‘eddy caused by 
the action of the deeper immersed fins and 
tail of a rapidly moving gigantie seal raising 
its head above the surface of the water,’ as | 
Professor Owen imagines, in quest of its lost | 
iweberg. 





re 





“The creative powers of the human mind 
may be very limited. On this occasion they 
were not called into requisition, my purpose 
and desire being, throughout, to furnish emi- 
nent naturalists, such as the learned Professor, 
with accurate facts, and not with exaggerated 
representations, nor with what could by any 
possibility proceed from optical illusion : and 
1 beg to assure him that old Pontoppidan 
having clothed his sea-serpent with a mane 
could not have suggested the idea of orna- 
menting the creature seen from the Dedalus, 
with a similar appendage, for the simple reason 
that I had never seen his account, or even 
heard of his sea-serpent, until my arrival in 
London. Some other solution must therefore 
be found for the very remarkable coincidence 
between us in that particular, in order to 
unravel the mystery. 

“Finally, | deny the existence of excite- 
ment, or the possibility of optical illusion. I 
adhere to the statements, as to form, color, 
and dimensions, contained in my official report 
to the Admiralty, and I leave them as data 
whereupon the learned and scientific may 
exercise the ‘ pleasures of imagination’ until 
some more fortunate opportunity shall oceur 
of making a closer acquaintance with the 
‘great unknown’—in the present instance 
most assuredly no ghost.’” — New Monthly 
Magazine. 





LITERARY 





The Constantinople Journal gives some cu- 


discovered in Asia Minor by Dr. Brunver,— 
one of the agents employed by the govern- 
ment of the Sublime Porte in penetrating into 


empire for the purpose of taking a census 
While occupied in exploring the sandjak (ex- 


-eayations) of Bosouk, on the confines of Pon- 
‘tus, Cappadocia, and Galatia, Dr. Brunner, 
_ whose attention was attracted by the bold and 


curious passages opened into the living rock, 
was accosted by a villager who offered to show 
him things far more interesting on the other 


/ side of the mountain if he would trust to his 


guidanee. After some hesitation, the Doctor 


armed himself and followed his guide, taking 


his servant with him. Half an hour brought 
them round the mountain ; and then the Doe- 
tor found himself, says the narrative, in pres- 
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of 
These ruins are situated to the southeast of 
the village of Yunkeui and to the north of the 
village of Tsch¢épué, distant half a league from 
one another ; and the Doctor’s profound study 
of all the accounts, ancient and modern, of 
Asia Minor furnish no trace by which he ean 


ence the ruins of a considerable town. 


identify them. The site of the town is half a 
league in length. It contains seven temples 
with cupolas, and two hundred and eighteen 
houses ; some in good preservation, others half 
choked up with their own ruins and with vast 
fragments of rock detached from the overhang- 
ing mountain. The houses have compartments 
of three, four, and six chambers, —and the 
temples are also flonked with chambers. The 
largest of thee ed.fices is twenty feet long by 
twenty-eight wide. So far as the ruins would 
permit the Doctor to estimate it, he conjectures 
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twenty to thirty feet 
| plaster on the interior walls ; but not an em- 
_ blem or indication, says De. Brunner, to sug- 
gest the origin or date of the ruined city. 
| All his inquiries on the subject produced from 


| the natives no better answer than that these | 


|| Temains are ‘* monuments of the infidels.”’ 


| Some old men remembered to have seen birds | 


and trees painted in fresco on the walls. — Dr. 

|| Brunner serene his deserted city as a puzzle 

| for the archaeologists. 

| Boor Trape or tre East.—We have learnt 
_ that the Board of Education is extending the 
number of its publications in the native lan- 


‘| guages. After all that can be said for our 
English (and much ecan,) it must be owned ! 


that neither here, nor anywhere, can the body 
of any people be addressed to a good purpose 
but in their own tongue. The art of printing 
has made great advances of late years in Bom- 
bay—particularly the lithographic branch, for 
which the chief Eastern languages are well 
adapted. We were told the other day that as 
many as six different editions of the entire 
Koran, in Arabic, have been lately worked 
off in Bombay, consisting in the aggregate of 
about 15,000 copies. There is ereat facility 
for such work i in Bombay ; and “ ‘the freedom 
of the press’’ must thus already be dear to 
nations who only enjoy it from a distance. 
The Koran, we are told, thus printed in Bom- 
bay, is despatched to Persia, Arabia, Kc. ; 
and instead of costing 15, 20, or 30 rupees 
each, as very ordinary copies used to do, now 
sells for 3, and sometimes 2 rupees, with a 
good profit to the printer. In this way, 
Bombay may now be considered the book- 
store of a great part of Central Asia.—Jndian 
Paper. 


Scarcity or Youna Cereprities.—It is 
rather curious at first, to one unfamiliar with 
the artistic world, to see how little youth is 
to be met with amongst the celebrities. Our 
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young poets are middle-aged men ; our rising | 
authors are bald ; our distinguished painters 
are passing into the “sere and yellow lea? ;”” 
our very ‘young Englanders’’ are gett: ing | 
gray and pursy. The “truth is, life is short, 
and art is long; and although a privileged 
man does sometimes in the ardor of youth, 
reach the summit of reputation by a bound, 
| cither from the prodigal richness of his genius, | 
_ or from having hit the favor of the movement, 
yet, as a general rule, celebrity is slowly 
gained, and not without many years of toil- 
| some effort.— Lewes. 

Cunrostties or Borie Water. — The 
| higher we ascend, the less the pressure of the 
atmosphere becomes, and consequently, being |! 
toa certain extent removed from its surface, 
water boils at a much lower temperature than 
below. Many remarkable facts are dependent 
on this, for the nutritious principles in many | 
kinds of common animal and vegetable food 
cannot be extracted ata temperature lower 
than 212 degrees ; therefore those who live in 
very elevated regions, such as the plains of || 
Mexico, Xe., are deprived of many luxuries || 
which their more fortunate, because less ele- | 
vated neighbors, are capable of procuring. | 
This is rather remarkable as relates to the 
monks of St. Bernard, who live at the Hospice | 
on the Alps at an elevation of 8600 feet. | 
They are obliged to live almost entirely on 
fried, roasted, and baked food, as water there | 
boils at 203 degrees, which is an insufficient | 
heat to extract the nutritious properties from 
the food which they procure. Hence that 
isolated community, situated at the boundary 
of the beautiful Swiss valleys on the north, 
and the fertile plains of Piedmont on the | 
south, seem, as it were, cut off from participat- | 
ing in many comforts, from the simple fact, 
that they cannot make their boiling water so 
hot as that of their neighbors below.—Isaiah | 
Deek:. 
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